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CARL OGLESBY 
on the 
destruction 

of Vietnam: 


Ti sd bal 

Bertrand Russell organised the International War 
Crimes Tribunal to raise unfriendly questions 
about America’s fight to save the southern half 
of Vietnam for the free world. People who are 
embarrassed or made furious by such questions 
invariably deal with the tribunal by changing the 
subject. Instead of talking about aggression and 
war crimes, they talk about the tribunal itself; 
its form, its members, and its fairly conspicuous 


partisanship. To discredit the man, apparently, 
is to refute the argument. 


It’s never hard to lampoon a group to its political 
enemies; and the tribunal, rich in enemies, is 
also quite a soft target on its own. It comes from 
nowhere, with neither constituency, mandate, nor 
customs, announces its intentions in an anti- 
American broadside or two, is ignominiously 
booted out of Paris by a politically sympathetic 
head of state, and arrives ruffled and internally 
disquieted in Stockholm to hear in public eight 
days of often polemical testimony which it in 
fact had collected by and for itself, and then 
produces on the ninth day (May 10, 4:50 am) a 
judgment which everyone supposes could just 
as well have been drafted a year before. Its 
membership contains no really big-name jurists 
and only a few lawyers. It is a politically selective 
assortment of left-wing writers, intellectuals, 
politicians, and ombudsmen without portfolio; 
and it seems so clearly less judicial than political 
that almost no one on the outside (which includes 
a lot of space) has been able to take it for any- 
ing but a stretched-out and fancified party 
rally. 


C. L. Sulzberger went blind with exasperation 
about all this. He says (The New York Times, 
May 12) that besides Lord Russell, who at 94 
is only a “decrepit symbol” and who wasn’t 
there anyway, and Jean-Paul Sartre, who he 
admits is a ‘famous existentialist,” the tribunal 
consists only of “ mediocrities” and ‘“ nonenti- 
ties.” This sort of sneer can be taken on rather 
easily: Mehmet Ali Aybar is not unheard of in 
Turkey, people know about Ali Kasuri in Pakistan, 
and it is an odd set of mediocrities and nonen- 
tities that includes Vladimir Dedijer, Isaac 
Deutscher, Lelio Basso, Simone de Beauvoir, Sara 
Lidman, and Peter Weiss. 


But that’s beside the point. The importance of the 
tribunal, the measure of its goodness or badness, 
lies in much different territory. A long tradition 
of positive international (that is, Western) law 
holds that there is such a thing as an act of 
aggression: a crime against peace. This is a fact. 
There are also such things as crimes of war, and 
these also, in a long series of conventions, proto- 
cols, and treaties stretching back to the Hague 
Convention of 1907 and including the Paris Pact, 
the Nuremberg Charter, and the Charter of the 
United Nations, have been most carefully des- 
cribed, defined, and registered by the national 
powers of the so-called and self-styled civilised 
Western world. Nobody is trying to pull any wool 
over anybody’s eyes; these laws really do exist, 
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have been officially adopted by official acts of 
the heads of state, are in fact the law of our land, 
and all the outrage in Washington and sarcastic 
obscurantism in The New York Times will not 
change that fact. 

There is also a war in Vietnam. This war has a 
very concrete life in a very concrete set of events. 
It has an internal historical density about which it 
is possible to gather data of a more or less veri- 
fiable type. That is to say, there are findings of 
law to be made about wars in general, and 
findings of fact to be made about the Vietnamese 
war in particular. These findings having been 
made with as much care as a body of serious 
and intelligent (who isn’t partisan these days?) 
people can muster, it then becomes possible, 
appropriate, and essential that the facts and 
the laws be exposed to each other through the 
very simple question, “Are these actions crimi- 
nal according to international law?” This ques- 
tion can be answered, yes, no, maybe, or in- 
sufficient evidence. If crimes exist, it is possible, 
appropriate, and essential to say so. 


That is what the tribunal is all about. If it finds 
evidence of crimes, and if it is quite powerless 
to do anything about them, these conditions don’t 
seem to be the fault of the tribunal. Criminality 
and victimisation will or will not exist in Vietnam, 
whether the tribunal says so or not; and on the 
matter of the tribunal’s isolation from state 
power, Sartre’s opening address remark that 
this is in fact the tribunal’s leading virtue seems 
to me quite enough to say on the subject. 


The tribunal set itself the task of finding the law 
and the facts on five questions: 


(1) Has the US Government (and have the 
governments of Australia, New Zealand, and 
South Korea) committed acts of aggression 
according to international law? 

(2) Has there been bombardment of targets 
of a purely civilian character? 

(3) Has the United States made use of or 
experimented with new and/or forbidden 
weapons? 

(4) Have Vietnamese prisoners been subjected 
to inhuman treatment forbidden by the laws 
of war, and in particular have they suffered 
torture or mutilation? Have there been un- 
justified reprisals against the civilian popula- 
tion? 

(5) Have forced labour camps been created? 
Has there been deportation of the population 
or other acts tending to the extermination of 
the population and which can be characterised 
juridically as acts of genocide? 


These five questions subsume four criminal acts: 
aggression (or crimes against peace, jus ad bel- 
lum); war crimes “ properly called” (jus in bel- 
lum; questions 2, 3, and 4); crimes against human- 
ity (distinguished from war crimes by their 
greater scope and intensity); and genocide. The 
first session of the tribunal arrived at affirmative 
verdicts on the first two questions. The remaining 


three will be taken up in a final session to be 
held in autumn. 

That the tribunal has reached these decisions 
does not surprise anybody. But that should not 
suggest that the decisions are empty or without 
portent for Americans. In particular, the peace 
movement, etrupa ne in its own awkward fashion 
to decide exactly what it ought to say about the 
war, will have to come to grips with the political 
and ethical implications of these judgments. 


Consider the first, that the United States govern- 
ment is guilty of the crime of aggression. The 
tribunal does not affirm this in any loose moral- 
istic sense. It bases its finding upon a crucial 
clarification of the political entities which are 
involved in this war, and this clarification requires 
us to re-examine most coldly one of the staple 
arguments of the peace movement “radicals.” 

From the 1961 White Paper to date, our govern- 
ment’s position has been that the trouble in 
southern Vietnam is ordered and directed from 
Hanoi, whose creature organisation, the National 
Liberation Front, is therefore illegitimate, crimi- 
nal, and deserving of the violently repressive 
treatment it receives at the hands of the Ameri- 
can military. To this line of reasoning, the oppo- 
sition movement, at least in its more “ political” 
sectors, has usually responded: not so. We have 
been saying that what has been happening in 
the south in the late middle fifties and onwards is 
indigenous: a gathering of a population increas- 
ingly outraged by Saigon’s dictatorial terror and 
cornered into a choice between annihilation or 
defensive violence. The NLF, so this argument 
runs, is mainly a southern force, and not, as the 
government maintains, an invader from without. 


Along the banks of this issue, the opposing de- 
baters deploy their statistics about infiltration 
and their analyses of rebellion. The implicit sym- 
metrical assumptions of this debate are: (1) That 
the American position is established if the NLF 
is a “creature” of the Democratic Republic of 
Vietnam (DRV); (2) That it is destroyed if the 
NLF, instead, is independent of the North and 
indigenous to the South. The government says 
“invasion,” and the opposition says “ civil war.” 
The argument seems to be clear enough. 
What may not be immediately apparent about the 
tribunal’s verdict on US aggression is that it re- 
jects both positions. The line of reasoning which 
the tribunal puts forward (in my estimation, sim- 
ple and unanswerable) is as follows: 
(1) Starting in the 1930s and continually 
gathering strength, a Vietnamese rebellion took 
shape against French colonialism. This rebel- 
lion was both nationalistic (aiming to break 
Vietnam’s subservience to France) and social 
(programming the destruction of the exploita- 
tive landlord system). 
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(2) This revolution, waged across the breadth 
of Vietnam, achieved conclusive military victory 
over the French Union forces in 1954. The 
crucial diplomatic event at the Geneva Confer- 
ence of that year was the formal surrender 
of French colonialism to the Vietnamese revo- 
lution. Geneva was very much like Yorktown 
in this respect. 
(3) To provide for orderly transfer of power to 
the new nationalist regime, the country was 
temporarily partitioned at the 17th Parallel, 
the Vietminh forces withdrawing above it from 
the south and the French Union forces with- 
drawing below it from the north. : 
(4) An international dipldmatic intervention, 
originating in Washington but tolerated (at 
least) by Moscow and Peking, required the 
Vietminh to submit to popular ratification in 
an election scheduled for July, 1956. 
(5) The French withdrew ahead of schedule, 
forced to do so by the Americans and in any 
case weary of the position, and (via Bao Dai, 
who had no status) delivered their interim 
custodial obligations over to the Diemist cabal, 
which had no more legal authority to govern 
Vietnam than Montana, and which would have 
been incapable of even pretending to have such 
authority were it not for the direct and massive 
political and economic intervention of the 
United States. For its part, the United States 
had no claim whatever on one square inch of 
Vietnamese land, and had no business even 
being there. In dealing with Diem, it dealt 
merely with its purchased man. 
(6) Over the period roughly from 1955 to 
1958, the US-Diem regime made clear its in- 
tention to frustrate the Geneva Agreements 
bearing on the unity of Vietnam. Under US 
prodding and protection, the Diemist puppet- 
dom declared itself the government of some- 
thing called the Republic of Vietnam. Legally 
speaking, this government and its “republic” 
came from nowhere. Its claims were based on 
an election which, besides being notoriously 
fraudulent, it had no right to hold in any case. 
(7) Thus deprived of that victory which it 
supposed had been legally consolidated at 
Geneva, Vietnamese nationalism again began 
to mount a violent resistance to the new foreign 
rule. Hence, the second Indo-China war. 
There is no civil war in Vietnam. There is, rather, 
a war of nationalist resistance against an invader 
the United States) which appeared on the scene 
egally under the flag of truce, and which lost 
no opportunity to suborn Vietnamese against their 
country. It therefore perpetuates a fundamental 
misconception of the historical and legal situation 
in Vietnam to argue about the presence or ab- 
sence of ‘infiltrated invaders from the north,” 
as if we were dealing here with two separate and 
sovereign Vietnams. In point of unambiguous 
international law, there is only one Vietnam, and 
it is not possible for one country to invade or 
agegress against itself. 
In this case, it is legally pointless to argue about 
the relationship between the DRV and the NLF. 
If the evidence shows that the DRV did not create 
the NLF, then that is merely something for the 
DRV to be ashamed of. If it shows contrarily that 
it did, then the DRV was only doing what it had 
a very clear and very legal right to do, namely, 
resist an aggressor against its national sovereign- 
ty. One and only one political force, Ho Chi Minh’s, 
spoke for Vietnam at Geneva. And since no legal 
elections have taken place since to change the 
Situation, one and only one government, Ho’s 
again, has the right to speak for the Vietnamese, 
from the mountains in the north to the Camau 
Peninsula in the south. You and I and the US 
government may or may not approve. It remains 
the fact. 
Legal realities do not, of course, uniformly coin- 
cide with political realities. There is evidence 
that the DRV, for reasons which need not detain 
us here, may have been prepared to concede at 
least temporarily the occupation and de facto 
severance of the south, and that the post-1954 
resistance arose in the south independently. That 
is a matter, however, for the DRV and the NLF to 
settle between themselves at some later date 
when the invader has been repulsed. No outside 
nation or people, and certainly not the United 
States, has anything at all to contribute to that 
forthcoming private conversation. 


Look now at the peace movement’s suggestions. 
Almost everyone from U Thant onwards thinks 
that our bombing of the north should be stopped 
so that we may enter at last into negotiations 
with the DRV. As unlikely as it may seem at 
the moment, something like this could very well 
occur within the next two years. And what exactly 


“Senator Robert Kennedy’s idea that we should 
invite the NLF to take part in a coalition govern- 
ment in the south is nearly as impudent as John- 
son’s refusal to do so, and perhaps a good deal 
less coherent.” Photo (DRV Information Depart- 
ment) shows members of a mountain minority 
tribe, with their spears, joining the NLF. 


do we suppose is going to happen at this most 
elusive conference table? In Korea, we could 
negotiate for the ante-bellum status quo without 
losing face (our ambition to forcibly unify Korea 
not having been much publicised). But such a 
position can clearly not be held with Vietnam 
if the Vietnamese take the status quo at 1954 
while we take it at circa 1958. What is the anti- 
war movement prepared to do or say when the 
voices start rising around this problematic con- 
ference table? Who are we? What do we want our 
country to be? And perhaps most painful and 
menacing: whose side are we on? 

There are other basic complications. If the DRV 
is really separate from the south and the NLF, 
then what remains to be negotiated once our 
bombing has stopped? And if it is not separate, 
then why all the clamour about recognising the 
NLF? More generally, what interest in Vietnam 
can the United States legitimately and morally 
lay claim to? And if, as I believe, there is no 
such natural American interest, then what is 
there to be negotiated in these negotiations ex- 
cept the precise conditions of American with- 
drawal? 

I think it can be put in a nutshell. Both the DRV 
and the NLF affirm the unity of Vietnam. Both 
say that the NLF is the only legitimate voice of 
the people of the south. It follows that, at least 
in their own view of the matter, the DRV and the 
NLF are also one. As the SNCC people say: “ Get 
to that.” 

To accuse the United States of aggression is to 
assert the legal unity of Vietnam (and vice versa, 
of course). This. does not merely add another 
curse to the vocabulary of dissent. It is a sub- 
stantive charge which has substantive political 
consequences. Anyone who is persuaded that the 
charge has been proved will be logically obliged 
to abandon such intermediary and ‘ moderate ”’ 
positions as are implied by the slogans, ‘stop 
the bombing and negotiate’ and “recognise the 
NLF.” Senator Robert Kennedy’s idea that we 
should invite the NLF to take part in a coalition 
government in the south becomes in this case 
nearly as impudent as Johnson’s refusal to do 
so, and perhaps a good deal less coherent. For 
the coalition which is being offered in this burst 
of generosity can be nothing other than a coalition 
with the Seventh Fleet, the White House, and 
Vietnam’s own sorry Vichy. It implicitly pre- 
supposes, moreover, the de facto partitioning of 
Vietnam. We should be able to forgive Vietnamese 
patriots for being unmoved by such generosity. 


The verdict on war crimes has consequences for 
us, too: less specific politically, but humanly more 
intense. Each of us will have to work them out 
for himself. 

War crimes include, among other things, ‘‘ wanton 
destruction of cities, towns, or villages, or devas- 
tation not justified by military necessity” (Arti- 
cle 6, b, of the Nuremberg Charter). This defini- 
tion, made in 1945, looks back to the fourth 


convention of The Hague of 1907 and the an- 
nexed ruling, of which Article 25 states that 
“belligerents do not have an unlimited right 
concerning the choice of means of doing harm 
to the enemy.” America’s legal commitment to 
abide by such law is embodied in various treaties, 
especially important ones being the Nuremberg 
and the UN Charters, and in a document pub- 
lished in 1956 by the Department of Defence, 
The Law of Land Warfare (FM 27-10), which 
stipulates this country’s acceptance of the laws 
and customs of war. 
The law is easy enough to find. But if you happen 
to be an American, more or less dependent for 
your news on the good grey Times, the facts 
are not so ready. My national press had not 
prepared me for Stockholm. The enormity of the 
picture that eyewitness after eyewitness uncov- 
ered there left me first incredulous and finally 
revolted. Example: 
Some miles above the demarcation line in the 
province of Nghe An, coastal district of Quynh 
Luu, there is a spacious rocky plain bounded on 
three sides by mountains and on the fourth side 
by the South China Sea. The spot is both tillable 
and isolated, and for these reasons was selected 
in 1957 as the site of a major leprosarium. 
Construction was completed and the complex 
opened in 1960, since which time it has handled 
about 5,000 patients. 
The Quynh dy leprosarium was visited last April 
by the French medical doctor, M. F. Kahn, a 
member of the tribunal’s fourth investigating com- 
mission. According to Dr Kahn, “ Quynh Lap was 
not so much a hospital as a small village,” de- 
signed ‘‘ to give the sick a social life as close as 
possible to a normal one, offering everyone a 
chance for rest and re-education, and preparing 
them to re-enter society after their cure.” Be- 
sides being entirely isolated geographically, the 
Quynh Lap colony is big (160 buildings) and 
internationally famous, at least among world 
medical and health organisations. 
In May, 1965, it was overflown by several US 
reconnaissance aircraft. On June 12, a Saturday, 
at 8 pm, it was attacked with demolition bombs 
and rockets. Damage was light. One nurse was 
wounded. Since the nature of the complex was 
assumed to be well known (hospital roofs were 
also marked with red crosses), the officials decided 
that the attack had been an error and would 
not be repeated. They did not evacuate. 
On the next day, at 1.45 pm, a second strike was 
made against Quynh Lap. This one was violent. 
It killed 120 staff members and patients and 
wounded more than 100 others, nineteen of whom 
subsequently died of their injuries. Officials im- 
mediately began evacuating the patients to a 
mountain grotto some five or six kilometres dis- 
tant. The move was watched by more reconnais- 
sance flights. Two days after the second attack, 
this grotto was attacked with rockets. Thirty-four 
were killed and thirty wounded. Survivors were 
forced to move still further into the mountains. 
By June 22, the complex had been attacked 
thirteen times. Through the first quarter of this 
ae k according to the Vietnamese, it had been 
it a total of thirty-nine times. Except for a few 
buildings whose shells still stand, the colony has 
been flattened. It is unusable and desolate. 
Tribunal member Lawrence Daly, a Scottish 
labour leader, asked Dr Kahn what he thought 
the point of these attacks might have been. “I 
can find no reasonable explanation,” said Kahn, 
who is a medical man, not a strategist. “ First 
the buildings where the patients and the staff 
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Explosives, napaim, then fragmentation bombs: 
‘this more or less final solution.’ 


lived were attacked. Then the grotto was attacked, 
as if the purpose were to drive the lepers back 
into the population. Then, after many more at- 
tacks had destroyed almost all of the buildings, 
the attacks turned against the road, as if the 
purpose were to make it hard for people to come 
and see what had been done to Quynh Lap. I 
cannot explain this.” } 

It might be just as hard to explain why not one 
provincial hospital in northern Vietnam and not 
very many of the smaller district hospitals re- 
main unbombed. Or why Nghe An province 
alone has been raided (through the first quarter 
of 1967) 6,817 times with 52,157 demolition bombs, 
49,164 fragmentation bombs (see below), 40,050 
rockets, 71 fire bombs, and 1,082 strafings with 
20 mm cannon, losing thereby 10,379 dwelling 
units, eight hospitals, one Jeprosarium, twenty- 
eight churches and pagodas, sixty-six schools, 743 
fishing boats, and no one knows, apparently, 
exactly how many people. 


IV 


The fragmentation bomb business has already 
become a minor controversy in the United States. 
Its use was the one tribunal accusation to which 
the Pentagon responded immediately. The main 
and newest weapon in the frag-bomb category 
is the cluster bomb unit (CBU), a refinement over 
the first-generation lazy dog and the second- 
generation pineapple. The CBU is a three-stage 
weapon. What the aircraft drops is a large canister 
or mother bomb which falls to a certain altitude 
and is then opened by a timer or barometric 
switch, giving birth to anywhere from 200 to 800 
bomblets (called guavas by the Vietnamese), each 
about the size of a baseball. 
The guava second stage is flanged to produce a 
spin in the plane of descent. The centrifugal 
force created by this spin apparently cocks the 
internal spring-loaded detonating hammers by 
throwing them outwards against their springs. 
Upon impact (ground, roofs, trees), or if the 
planes of spin and trajectory deviate in flight 
(which makes for an air burst), the spin stops, 
the centrifugal force is removed, the hammers are 
peapPed inwards by the springs, and the guava 
explodes to release the third stage, about 260 
steel pellets about twice the size of a BB, which 
are embedded in the surface of the spherical 
casting. Because the guavas scatter in the air, one 
CBU will cover an area about 300 yards wide 
and 1,000 iong. 
The pellets, which have an effective range of 
about 50 yards, are quite useless against the 
“concrete and steel” targets to which Mr John- 
son has assured us he restricts his bombing. Nor 
are they effective against people hidden below 
the forest canopy, where trees and heavy foliage 
afford good protection. They are effective only 
against people who happen to be in exposed, 
cleared areas, or who have no protection other 
than the frail straw thatch of which most Viet- 
namese village dwellings are made. CBUs are 
good for nothing but attacks against people. But 
for this specialised use, they seem to be very 
good indeed: 
{| Leaving only a small penetration wound, they 
follow erratic trajectories through the body, 
glancing off bones and organs; they can be 
traced precisely only with very modern X-ray 
equipment, and in many cases can be removed 
only with the most delicate surgical techniques 
(not likely to be available around every corner 
in Vietnam’s provincial villages). 
| They often do not kill their victims imme- 
diately. A CBU attack is therefore likely to 
saturate a village’s medical facilities, or to 
require difficult transportation of victims to 
faraway medical centres. One witness before 
the tribunal, an exquisite 23-year-old teacher 
named Ngo Thi Nga, had been struck in the 
back of the neck by a pellet which was still 
lodged in her brain. 
§ The Vietnamese claim that a new strike tactic 
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was developed after villagers had learned to 
shelter themselves in hard buildings and shal- 
low ditches (the pellets penetrate earth only 
a few inches and concrete hardly at all). A 
sortie using demolition bombs having opened 
up concrete buildings, a second sortie using 
napalm would flush the people from their 
ditches. A third sortie, flown usually by 
Seventh Fleet aircraft, would follow quickly 
with the CBUs. The Vietnamese say that this 
more or less final solution has been applied 
only in the central provinces and that napalm 
has not yet been used farther north. 


V 


When the CBU story began to leak some time 
ago, the Pentagon’s first impulse was to deny that 
there was any such device in the arsenal: im- 
possible to design, too expensive to manufacture. 
When this lie became unstable, the new truth 
was confessed that there were indeed such things 
as CBUs, but that: (1) They constituted no 
more than five to 10 percent of the total ‘ num- 
ber ” (conventional measurement is in tonnage) of 
bombs used in the north; (2) They were used 
only against “convoys, aircraft on land, ammu- 
nition depots, radar installations, and anti-aircraft 
batteries.” 
The first point is disputed by the Vietnamese, 
who claim that the proportion of CBUs is 40 to 50 
per cent, and by the tribunal investigating com- 
missions, whose members thought the proportion 
might have been still greater in the areas they 
visited. It is at least possible that nobody is really 
lying. If each canister counts as one bomb, the 
Pentagon’s figure may be right; the DRV wins 
if each guava is counted. In any case, it appears 
that pellet bomb use has been stepped up mark- 
edly this year. Compare the DRV statistics for 
two provinces visited by tribunal investigators. 
Multiply, in the chart below, the figures for the 
first quarter of 1967 by eight and it becomes 
clear, for one thing, that the action is picking up 
in Thanh Hoa. But besides that, note the sharp 
increase in pellet bombing. If the DRV’s figures 
are at all indicative of the reality, then we may 
have to decide that terror bombing is more and 
more the rule in Vietnam. Whether or not this is 
even a thinkable hypothesis is a matter which 
we shall come back to in a moment. 
On the second point, the credibility gap being 
what it is, we can probably take the current 
Pentagon explanation of CBUs no more seriously 
than the earlier denial. In one of the tribunal's 
better moments, David Dellinger had Jean-Pierre 
Vigier recalled to respond to the Pentagon’s 
claim that CBUs were used only against “ military 
targets.” Vigier, once a member of the French 
General Staff and now a professor of physics in 
Paris, was in many ways the most effective wit- 
ness the tribunal heard. His concern for method, 
his quick command of facts, his grasp of all the 
politics of military strategy, and above all the 
simple lucidity of his intelligence reminded me 
of Bernard Fall, who had the same warm relish 
for accuracy and common sense. I copy here my 
notes of the exchange that followed Dellinger’s 
reading of the Pentagon statement: 
Dellinger: Let’s go down this list. The Pentagon 
says, first, that CBUs are used against convoys. 
Vigier: Because they scatter over an immense 
area and because the pellets have such little 
mass, I don’t see how they would be at all 
useful for this. Better against either rail or 
road convoys would be rockets. 
Dellinger: What about aircraft on land [which, 
by the way, the Pentagon has only recently 
admitted that it attacks]? 
Vigier: Attacking military air bases is a conven- 
tional problem. It is taught everywhere that you 
must strike the fuel depots, the maintenance 
buildings, and the airstrips. For these targets, 
you need high explosives. 
Dellinger: Ammunition supplies. 
Vigier: These are always buried or sandbagged 
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and the pellets would be of no use. 

Dellinger: Radar installations. 

Vigier: Perhaps. But this would be a very 

exotic use. 

Dellinger: And anti-aircraft batteries. 

Vigier: No effectiveness at all. Anti-aircraft 

batteries are guarded by sandbags which the 

pellets cannot begin to penetrate. We saw 

many batteries that had been attacked by 

explosive bombs or rockets, but none that had 

been attacked by pellets. 
If a final word is needed for this little dialogue, 
let it go to the US Air Force. Its ROTC manual, 
Fundamentals of Aerospace Weapons Systems, 
explains that ‘fragmentation bombs,” of which 
the CBU is merely the latest and most cunning 
type, ‘‘ are designed specifically to be used against 
personnel.” I shall come back to this manual in 
a moment. 
A most unlovely picture emerged over the eight 
days of testimony. Along with all those famous 
roads and bridges, which in any case seem 
primarily to serve the civilian population, a 
violent attack appears to be aimed, with seeming 
malice aforethought, against hospitals, schools, 
churches, pagodas, dikes, and the intricate irri- 
gation systems of the countryside. Why? What is 
the point of attacking a leper hospital? And of 
doing it thirty-nine times? What have we possibly 
got against public education for Vietnamese 
children that we should seek out and destroy 
their schools? Was the leprosarium really a sup- 
ply dump? Was the cathedral really a barracks? 
Dr Kahn’s bewildered answer, “I can find no 
reasonable explanation,” will probably convince 
many that such things just do not happen. We 
seem to confront a motiveless malice, something 
we will not lightly impute to our fathers, sons, 
and brothers. Since this is not comprehensible, 
it must not take place. Sad to say, however, a 
qnotive exists. Let me spell it out in the next 
section. ; 


Vi 


The Air Force ROTC manual, Fundamentals of 
Aerospace Weapons Systems, is a completely open 
and aboveboard text, available to anyone. Read 
it abstractedly and go to sleep at the third page. 
Read it, however, with Vietnam’s people on your 
mind, and weep for your country, the land of 
Strangelove, Herman Kahn, and huge computers 
in the War Room. Each night, says our President, 
he agonises over the maps, picking the targets 
personally for the next day’s raids: this little 
concrete thing here, or that little steel thing 
there? We might have taken him more seriously. 
For most of us, northern Vietnam has remained 
a more or less vague and undifferentiated geo- 
political entity. If we do recognise special places 
within it, we are likely to go no further than to 
note that Hanoi is politically a crucial target, or 
that there are dikes on the Red River which no 
sane man would bomb, or that Haiphong is a 
doubly dangerous target because of the Russian 
and British ships that are often at dock there. 
The impression I bring from the hearings, how- 
ever, is that, at least for those who are attacking 
it, northern Vietnam is a highly complex social 
organism whose elements are acutely differen- 
tiated, and that the American attack, premedi- 
tated, precise, and politically structured, is based 
on detailed economic, cultural, political, and 
sociological “maps” of the territory. Our Air 
Force does not simply bomb the north. Using 
conventional explosives, pellets, napalm, white 
phosphorus, thermite, magnesium, or rockets, de- 
pending on the mission, it bombs this or that 
sector of the city of Vinh because, this Thanh 
Hoa cathedral instead of that pagoda because, 
this central irrigation system instead of that 
northern canal because . .. because why? 

The ROTC manual begins to give us a sense of 
the answer. “The first order of the day,” it 
affirms, “must be to know the enemy.” Target 
analysis and selection proceed, therefore, in 
terms of what the manual calls the “ components 
of national structure.” There are four of these, 
each entwined with the others. 

(1) Military structure. ‘“‘US Air Force leaders 
have made it amply clear that this Nation’s No 1 
target priority is the enemy's military force and 
war-making potential.” On the surface, and ex- 
cept for the troubling ambiguity of the last 
phrase, this may sound as humane as the military 
spirit can be: if we must attack an enemy, leave 
his civilians alone. But we have not heard the 
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EDITORIALS 


Pitfalls and possibilities 


In this country, the peace movement, 
more than any other political move- 
ment, is attempting to grapple with 
the threefold crisis of power, tech- 
nology, and spirit which afflicts us. Its 
efforts may be clumsy and its analysis 
a bit amateur, but at least it is trying 
to tie our political and social prob- 
lems together and see them whole. In 
this respect, it closely resembles the 
American New Left. Peacemakers 
would therefore do well to take cog- 
nisance of a new book published this 
week: The New Radicals, by Paul 
Jacobs and Saul Landau (Pelican, 
7s 6d). There are some lessons to be 
learnt from it. 


The New Radicals concerns the move- 
ment in America known as the New 
Left: that loose collection of dis- 
affected students, community organ- 
isers, civil rights and anti-war 
activists, and anti-poverty workers, It 
is a very reliable and well written 
guide to the organisations which 
comprise the New Left, and it in- 
cludes a wide-ranging collection of 
movement documents. New Left 
workers are usually college trained, 
often thoughtful, and always articu- 
late. Together with the fact that 
everyone in the movement seems to 
be allowed to have his say on every 
Single issue, this accounts for the 
veritable plethora of speeches, arti- 
cles, editorials, position papers, in- 
Laine memoranda, and essays in the 
ook. 


What does it all add up to? For a 
start, let’s note the similarities with 
the peace movement in this country. 
We get a chilling sense of the moral 
decay of contemporary Western so- 
ciety, coupled with a solid political 
critique of big-boss government. In 
its self-portraits, the New Left re- 
veals that it is not so much a militant 
revolt against an economic-cultural 
system and the corporate managerial 
oligarchy that rules it, as an existen- 
tial expression of profound dismay 
and dissatisfaction with a hypocritical 
society in moral decay, run 
an inhuman, unassailable bureau- 
cracy. By this token, the New Left 
is informed above all with great moral 
fervour and finds its values ‘in the 
heart”; everyone within the move- 
ment, it seems, is engaged in a quest 
for psychic identity and freedom. 
On the negative side, and here again 
the similarities with our own peace 
movement are remarkable, there is 
not much clear thinking, except from 
Tom Hayden and Car] Oglesby. Big- 
ness, demagogy, inhumanity, central- 
isation, alienation, the hierarchical 
monopolisation of the levers of 
power: by and large, the enemies are 
Still abstractions. Somehow the con- 
nection is not made clearly enough 
that these abstractions do not come 
out of the blue but are in fact the 
exclusive province of very concrete 
social __ institutions: government, 
unions, business, universities, schools, 
and so on. 

Similarly, we are offered some devas- 
tating indictments of inequality and 
discrimination, but little clear recog- 
nition of the fact that economic in- 
justice is integral to capitalism, or 
that racism is endemic to the system 
and one of the staunchest pillars of 
monopoly capitalism. Instead, the tar- 
gets are undifferentiated and out of 
focus, the shots are scattered, and the 
enemy is everywhere: a vague, men- 
acing sense of impending breakdown 
and social catastrophe. 

In short, the American New Left, in 
common with the British peace move- 
ment, lacks a deeply thought-out and 
clearcut theory of social change. 
There is no serious analysis of mono- 
poly capitalism as a system of. poli- 
tical economy, surprisingly little in 


the way of a thorough critique of 
organised culture (they would gain 
here from reading our own Raymond 
Williams!), not much of a meaning- 
ful or realistic programme of ends 
and goals, and almost nothing per- 
taining to a viable or coherent theory- 
and-practice of social change that 
takes us beyond the point at which 
Wright Mills left off in 1962. Above 
all, there is not nearly enough clari- 
fication of long-term policy. 

To give just one example. Out of all 
the confusion about means of change, 
one clear fact emerges: that the new 
radicals, like us, have cut themselves 
off deliberately from the major es- 
tablished instruments and institutions 
of social change, precisely because 
there is no possibility of forming a 
radical political coalition that is 
strong enough to capture power and 


MISSING AT 
GLASSBORO 


The achievements of Glassboro 
are extremely small, and no-one 
should have expected otherwise. A 
hint that the next Middle East arms 
race may be slower and smaller than 
the last; a new enthusiasm for a non- 
proliferation treaty; something called 
“the spirit of Hollybush.” 
No wider agreement on the Middle 
East; no hint of nuclear disarmament; 
most obviously, no agreement on Viet- 
nam, except that “it must never be 
allowed to become a cause of wider 
conflict.” And for once, we can agree, 
up to a point, with Mr Johnson: 
““When nations have deeply differ- 
ent positions ... they do not come 
to agreement merely by improving 
their understanding of each other’s 
views. But such improvement 
helps.” 
Sourly, we might point out that such 


Y improvement is rather late in the day, 


as far as the USA and USSR are 
concerned; if there had been more 
exchange of views some time ago, 
we might all have been saved a lot 
of trouble. 


Likewise, behind the more fanciful 
dreams of a Pax Russamericana, there 
is the spectre of China. It is China 
that the USA needs most urgently 
to communicate with, to understand 
and live with; but China was missing 
from the summit talks, the US keeps 
China out of the UN, China is threat- 
ened by the war in Vietnam, China 
is reacting by making hydrogen 
bombs. The Chinese government al- 
ready believes that there is a Soviet- 
US conspiracy against it; Glass- 
boro will have reinforced that belief. 
In the end it is acts that count. To 
talk of peace while the bombs still 
fall in Vietnam and the arms ship- 
ments continue - to Asia, the Middle 
East, and countless places - is not to 
do anything to bring peace about. 
Mr Kosygin said on Monday: “ Every- 
thing we have done here has been 
in the name of peace.” Since even 
wars are fought in the name of 
peace, this was not a very illuminat- 
ing remark. 


But as Mr Kosygin and Mr Johnson 
met, peace demonstrators in Los 
Angeles were being beaten down by 
police; Cassius Clay had just been 
sentenced to five years in jail for re- 
fusing to fight, the war machine was 
still operating. The Russian, Chinese, 
British and all other war machines 
were also still operating. They will 
not stop of their own accord, and it 
rae take more than words to stop 
them. 


to change institutions by fiat. Conse- 
quently, confronted by a total sys- 
tem, a complex of attitudes, institu- 
tions, relationships, and power align- 
ments which blocks fundamental 
changes in society, they (and we) now 
have to discover-and-invent new sub- 
stitutes. 

One of the most eagerly canvassed 
ideas in this respect is that of the 
“counter community” or “ parallel 
institution.” By this is meant the 
establishing in your own local area of 
small, decentralised, non-coercive 
community structures which gradual- 
ly absorb the energies and talents of 
people previously trapped in the 
organised bureaucratic power struc- 
tures, giving them realistic social, 
political, and economic goals to work 
towards, and thereby providing them 
with a sense of initiative that is 
directed at actually shaping the cir- 
cumstances of their lives towards 
some end that is their own and not 
the government’s, or the institution's, 
or the giant corporation’s. 

This is an idea which Peace News 
has been pushing mightily for some 
time now, and it has much worth. 
Basically, it is the tactic of guerrilla 
warfare: not, of course, in the literal, 
military sense of taking to the woods 
with arms, but rather its political 
equivalent. The groups involved 
would be disciplined; they would 
work towards the goal of renewing 
a single institution; and they would 
be content, at least for a time, with 
limited advances. 

But there is another, more grim pos- 
sibility, which neither we nor the 
New Left have sufficiently considered, 
namely this: that “ counter communi- 
ties” may represent not so much 
a strong and concerted assault on the 
citadels of economic and_ political 
power, as attempts to build up 
healthy, but isolated, defensive 
positions. If this is so, such 
marginal institutions, rather than al- 
tering the character of the “total 
society,” could well be emasculated 
and transformed into dependent parts 
of an irrational whole. 

For we may be underestimating the 
capacity of our society to buy off 
dissent, to give just enough head to 
its guerrilla warriors and no more, 
to bend just enough to their pro- 
jected reforms, to dissipate the urge 
towards change without in essence 
changing anything. The economic and 
technical capabilities of the estab- 
lished societies are sufficiently vast 
and flexible to allow for adjustments 
and concessions to the underdog. 
Conversely, ‘counter communities ” 
could simply be smashed if they be- 
gan to constitute a real threat to the 
status quo: again, the brute physical 
power and armed force at the dis- 
posal of the established societies is 
more than enough to take care of 
emergency situations. 

Perhaps this is too pessimistic, Per- 
haps if radicals did work in more 
tightly organised groups, with more 
sustained effort and towards more 
clearly defined goals, they could bet- 
ter circumvent institutional resist- 
ance, or better transcend institutional 
embrace, or, in the last resort, better 
withstand institutional force. What- 
ever the case, the questions which we 
have raised in this editorial are the 
ones to which the American New 
Left must devote some really hard 
thought if it is not to be swamped by 
the ongoing system or to become as 
irrelevant as the Old Left has become. 
So must we. We'd better hurry up 
about it, too, bearing in mind Tom 
Hayden’s remark that “our work is 
guided by the sense that we may be 
the last generation in the experiment 
with living.” 


JOHN 
BALL’S 
COLUMN 


I'm a bit unhappy about the Com- 
mittee of 100’s latest project - to 
change the name of Grosvenor Square 
(home of the American embassy) to 
Genocide Square. I live in London; 
I like Grosvenor Square. I must also 
admit to a certain fondness for the 
American embassy; they used to have 
a very good and helpful library there. 
But that is irrelevant; whether I like 
the embassy or not and however 
much J may disapprove of US be- 
haviour in Vietnam I see no point in 
sacrificing the name, and part of the 
pleasure of one of the publie places 
towards which I pay my rates, in 
commemoration of the latter. If I 
happened to work in Mayfair, I’d feel 
very uncomfortable eating my sand- 
wiches and lying on the grass of a 
sunny lunchtime in Genocide Square. 
And I doubt if I’d direct the resultant 
annoyance at the large building 
across the road. 
I might be a bit happier if the new 
name was a bit more positive - some- 
thing like Flowerpower Square, or 
Lovejoypeace Square or even, I sup- 
pose, Ho Chi Minh Square - to coun- 
teract the baleful influences repre- 
sented by the embassy. After all, it 
seems particularly inappropriate for 
the peace movement to revive the 
moribund tradition of commemorat- 
ing wars in the names of public 
thoroughfares (Trafalgar Square, all 
those rows of seedy terraces named 
after the Crimean War battles - Ink- 
erman Terrace, Alma Terrace, etc). 
Morbid japes such as these are only 
an unviolent (not non-violent) form 
of window smashing and are unlikely 
to sear the conscience of the United 
States, or impress the public. 

cs 


Cinema of opportunity: last week the 
ABC, Golders Green was showing 
Exodus. 
Assorted items from North America. 
First, in Canada, August 6 is going to 
be Youth Day at Expo 67. A leaflet 
from the Expo administration an- 
nounces that the anniversary of 
Hiroshima will be a day of youth, 
joy and peace. There will be a mani- 
festation of fraternity on the Expo 
grounds, addressed by distinguished 
personalities in a humanistic perspec- 
tive and with absolute freedom. 
This must be the world’s first love-in 
on public money. 

* * * 
Second, a new national campairn to 
end the Vietnam war. From Holly- 
wood, California, a group called 
Pledge for Peace is sending out peti- 
tions which read: “TI hereby pledge 
not to buy a new car until there is 
peace in Vietnam.” 
That’s easy, you might say. I hereby 
pledge not to buy a new car until 
they’re a price I can afford. But the 
US is different... and the pledgers 
point out that the auto industry is 
central and vital for the war effort. 
Could be they have a point. 

* * 


Third, a story of a routine little 
case of a bloke sentenced to six 
months’ jail in Seattle for burning the 
US flag. Only snag was, he wasn’t 
there at the time, and someone else 
admitted to having burnt the flag. But 
his testimony was rejected, by the 
following logic: he said he was an 
anarchist, so by definition has no re- 
spect for law: therefore he cannot 
feel bound by perjury laws, and noth- 
ing he says can be believed. Catch-22 
again. His friend is still in jail. 
* 


I am especially delighted (partly for 
a reason that will become painfully 
obvious at the very end of this sen- 
tence) to announce the birth, to the 
editor and his wife, Mr and Mrs 
Prince, of a daughter: Misprints. 
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‘A military target... is whatever the 
military decides to attack.’ 


from page 3 


explanation yet. “The logic behind the high 
priority assigned these targets rests on the fact 
that unless the military forces are destroyed they 
can retaliate. Other targets can wait their turn.” 

And what if we are dealing with a military force 
which cannot seriously retaliate? Clearly, we 
move on. ‘ : 

(2) Economic structure. This category is des- 
cribed in rather commonplace terms (raw 
materials, basic processing, end-product indus- 
tries, and services and utilities) till two long 
and especially forceful paragraphs make us re- 
member in a new light what little we know of the 
bombing of northern Vietnam. They deal with 
transportation systems, and their argument is that 
the importance of transportation has dawned on 
our analysts only since World War HU. It seems 
that German industry collapsed in 1945, not really 
because of Allied attacks on petroleum but be- 
cause the attacks on the transportation network 
were finally paying off. In Japan, the importance 
of transportation had been sadly overlooked by 
our intelligence. “ Later,” says the manual, “ we 
found that strangulation of that system would 
have destroyed Japan’s economic structure. Lack 
of transportation would have reduced Japan to 
a series of isolated communities.” 

Differences between mature and immature econ- 
omies notwithstanding, we apparently do not 
intend to miss our second chance. In the repeated 
bombing of a little wooden bridge connecting 
some tiny isolated hamlet with its market place, 
we may behold history’s lessons being put to 


use. 
(3) Political structure. The manual deals here 
with the national “ruling body” which “ makes 
decisions for the people” and ‘“galvanises a 
nation into action and causes it to function as a 
cohesive unit.” We have come into interesting 
territory: ‘‘A government is most vulnerable in 
its relations with the people, for it must control 
their actions and it must have their support.” If 
the locus or the medium of these relations can 
be broken, as, for example, in the destruction of 
the communications system, then the “nation 
would soon cease to function as a cohesive unit 
. .. The resulting confusion would overlap into 
all other components of the national structure.” 
4) Psychosocial structure. The manual speaks 
or itself on this point only too clearly: 
“For purposes of target study, the psycho- 
social structure of a nation or people is often 
reduced to terms of morale, because morale is 
something that can be sensed, observed, and 
influenced . . . Production requires efficient 
organisation and direction, co-operation among 
all the people, their willingness to consume 
less and produce more, to devote their energies 
to the production of war materials, at the ex- 
pense of consumer goods, and at the same time 
to face personal hardships, tragedies, and the 
dangers of war... 
“Some of the conventional targets for morale 
attacks have been water supplies, food supplies, 
housing areas, transportation centres, and in- 
dustrial sites. The objectives of these attacks 
in the past have been to dispel the people’s 
belief in the invincibility of their forces, to 
create unrest, to reduce the output of the 
labour force, to cause strikes, sabotage, riots, 
fear, panic, hunger, and passive resistance to 
the government, and to create a general feeling 
that the war should be terminated. Though the 
question of how far the will to resist of a given 
group of people could be weakened or des- 
troyed by aerial bombardment with conven- 
tional weapons was debatable, it was an irre- 
futable fact that a labour force preoccupied 
with civilian defence duties and the finding 
of food, shelter, and transportation could not 
operate at peak efficiency in the production of 
the materials of war... 
‘‘If we were to search for the single type of 
target whose destruction would have the great- 
est adverse effect on the morale of a population 
today, we would have to conclude that the 
destruction of an enemy’s major cities with 
high yield nuclear weapons would produce the 
most felling results, not only on morale, but 
on every other component of the nation’s struc- 
ture.” 


“ What have we possibly got against public educa- 
tion for Vietnamese children that we should seek 
out and destroy their schools?” Photo (Felix 
Green) shows a provincial kindergarten bombed 
to bits. The words above the entrance mean: 
“Make our children healthy.” 


All this from a soldier’s primer. And more. Try 
out a new definition of ‘‘ military target.” The 
same manual provides it. “A military target is 
any person, thing, idea, entity, or location selec- 
ted for destruction, inactivation, or rendering 
nonusable [sic] with weapons which will reduce 
or destroy the will or ability of the enemy to 
resist.” 

A military target, that is, is whatever the military 
decides to attack. And in a war against a whole 
people, the military must sooner or later decide 
to attack the whole people. These pretty Viet- 
namese teachers and peasant girls, for example: 
in every picture of them we see, in rice paddy or 
schoolroom, don’t they also have rifles on their 
backs? Don’t they also shoot with these rifles at 
our aircraft? Aren’t they all our military ene- 
mies? These children: unless we act now, will 
they not grow up sometime in the duration of 
this interminable war and be infiltrated into the 
south of their country? Is there any Vietnamese, 
in fact, who can prove to us that his life deserves, 
in the name of Western civilisation, to be spared? 


Vil 


It comes to this: Whatever doubts Americans 
may anxiously cling to about the tribunal’s data 
on the Air Force’s purposive destruction of Viet- 
namese hospitals, churches, schools, and people, 
it is nevertheless a fact that the accusation has 
to be granted an immediate claim to plausibility. 
Given the official strategic bombing concepts this 
country uses, we are simply obliged to say, in 
advance of a single snapshot of a single ruin, that 
such attacks are possible, plausible, and indeed 
that they are probable. We have no grounds for 
insisting that they could not happen, or that if 
they seem to happen, they must be accidental. 
On the contrary. We may henceforth be moved 


to raise our eyebrows when the hospitals are: 


not bombed. 
To explain our government’s systematic oblitera- 
tion of Vietnamese society, we need neither postu- 
late a ruling band of Iagos nor assume that a 
certain leprosarium by the sea was really a sub- 
marine base. We need only to see the “ psycho- 
social” reality of this war for what it is, and 
to understand that the structures of the externally 
“ limited ” war allow for no internal limits at all. 
By a process which in itself is cool, meticulous, 
and no angrier than a computer can make it, a 
decision to breach the psychosocial forms in 
which the Vietnamese have their psychosocial 
being is most even-temperedly, most implacably 
reached. 

The result, looked at from an old-fashioned angle 
(that of the Russell tribunal), is war crimes 
“ properly called.” This does not mean, however, 
that an old-fashioned history, namely, that of 
Nazi Germany, is being re-enacted in the home 
of the brave. It means, rather, that when the 
previously parallel histories of the master and 


oe 


the slave crash inwards upon each other, the old 
chivalry loses its power to shape and explain 
experience. In the face of a Rommel, after all, 
an Eisenhower might recognise himself. In the 
iron of the Panzer Corps, a Patton could see a 
proper and familiar world order. But what se- 
curity for General Westmoreland is there in the 
face of Nguyen Huu Tho, the faceless? What do 
we expect General Walt to make of punji spikes 
and part-time teenage terrorists? And what can a 
class society which defines happiness as privilege 
and equates it with profit make of a declassed 
society in which work is defined by the whole 
community’s needs? 

Across the historical gulf which has segregated 
master and slave, empires and colonies, there is 
no lawful way for Western coercive power to 
reach. For America even to dream of victory in 
Vietnam, it must destroy the revolutionary so- 
ciety. The enemy is the revolution, the breaking 
of the empire, and it is in the liberated people 
that the revolution has its being. To say that 
America commits war crimes in Vietnam is 
merely to elaborate legalistically the simpler fact 
that America is fighting in Vietnam. From the 
decision to fight that fight, the necessity of war 
crimes follows irresistibly. When the tribunal 
makes the accusation and implies thereby that 
the crimes ought to stop, what it really says is 
that the war ought to stop. Lf the revolution dis- 
appeared, there would be no more war crimes. 
If the counter-revolution disappeared, the same 
would be true. But when one world is occupied by 
both, it will be filled up with the violence of 
resistance, which the counter-revolution calls 
terror, and the violence of oppression, which the 
revolution calls crime. 

After all, it is not Auschwitz which is being 
judged again by the Russell tribunal; it is 
Guernica, which is an entirely different matter. 
And even as we hurl the legalistic accusations of 
aggressor and criminal, which on the simplest level 
of fact seem so depressingly well founded, we 
ought to remember the source and the purpose of 
the laws we are invoking, and reflect that laws 
written by a culture for the purpose of guarantee- 
ing its survival will never be used by that culture 
to guarantee its defeat. 

Only the people who can surpass that culture can 
impose those laws. . 

Carl Oglesby, past president of Students for 
a Democratic Society, was a member of the 
International War Crimes Tribunal. With 
Richard Schaull, he is author of “ Containment 
and Change” (Macmillan, $5.95), a radical 
critique of American foreign policy. When its 
proceedings are completed, he will publish a 
book on the tribunal. He was in England to- 
wards the end of last year, when Bob Overy 
and Roger Barnard interviewed him for Peace 
News (November 11 & 25, 1966). This essay 
is reprinted from “ The Nation” of June 5. — 
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Genocide is a new word. Perhaps the 
word is new because technology has 
now got into the game of destroying 
whole races at once. The destruction 
of races is not new, just easier. Nor 
is it a speciality of totalitarian re- 
gimes. We have forgotten that a 
century ago white America was en- 
gaged in the destruction of entire 
tribes and ethnic groups of Indians. 
The trauma of California gold. And 
the vigilantes who, in spite of every 
plea from Washington for restraint 
and understanding, repeatedly took 
matters into their own hands and went 
out slaughtering Indians. 


Indiscriminate destruction of the 
“good” along with the “bad,” just 
so long as they were Indians. Parties 
of riffraff from the mining camps and 
saloons suddenly constituted them- 
selves defenders of civilisation. They 
armed and went out to spill blood 
and gather scalps. They not only 
combed the woods and canyons, they 
even went into the barns and ranch 
houses, to find and destroy the Indian 
servants and hired people, in spite 
of the protests of the ranchers who 
employed them. 


The Yana Indians (including the Yahi 
or Mill Creeks) lived around the foot- 
hills of Mount Lassen, east of the 
Sacramento River. Their country 
came within a few miles of Vina 
where the Trappist monastery in 
California stands today. These hill 
tribes were less easy to subdue than 
their valley neighbours. More cour- 
ageous and more aloof, they tried to 
keep clear of the white man alto- 
gether. They were not necessarily 
more ferocious than other Indians, 
but because they kept to themselves 


THOMAS MERTON 


Ishi: a meditation 


and had a legendary reputation as 
“ fighters,” they were more feared. 
They were understood to be com- 
pletely ‘“ savage.” 


As they were driven further and 
further back into the hills, and as 
their traditional hunting grounds 
gradually narrowed and emptied of 
game, they had to raid the ranches 
in order to keep alive. White re- 
prisals were to be expected, and they 
were ruthless, The Indians defended 
themselves by guerrilla warfare. The 
whites decided that there could be 
no peaceful coexistence with such 
neighbours. The Yahi, or Mill Creek 
Indians, as they were called, were 
marked for complete destruction. 
Hence they were regarded as sub- 
human. Against them there were no 
restrictions and no rules. No treaties 
need be made for no Indian could 
be trusted. Where was the point in 
“negotiation ’’? 

Ishi, the last survivor of the Mill 
Creek Indians, whose story is pub- 
lished by the University of California 
at Berkeley,* was born during the 
war of extermination against his 
people. The fact that the last Mill 
Creeks were able to go into hiding 
and to survive for another fifty years 
in their woods and canyons is extra- 
ordinary enough. But the courage, the 
resourcefulness, and the sheer nobil- 
ity of these few stone age men strug- 
gling to preserve their life, their 
autonomy, and their identity as a 


*“ Ishi in Two Worlds: A Biography of 
the Last Wild Indian in North Ameri- 
ca,” by Theodora Kroeber (Berkeley 
& Los Angeles, University of Cali- 
fornia Press, $1.95). 


people, rises to the level of tragic 
myth. Yet there is nothing mythical 
about it. The story is told with im- 
peccable objectivity, though also with 
compassion, by the scholars who 
finally saved Ishi and learned from 
him his language, his culture, and his 
tribal history. 

To read this story thoughtfully, to 
open one’s heart to it, is to receive 
a most significant message: one that 
not only moves, but disturbs. You be- 
gin to feel the inner stirrings of that 
pity and dread which Aristotle said 
were the purifying effect of tragedy. 
“The history of Ishi and his people,” 
says the author, Theodora Kroeber, 
“is inexorably part of our own his- 
tory. We have absorbed their lands 
into our holdings. Just so must we be 
the responsible custodians of their 
tragedy, absorbing it into our tradi- 
tion and morality.” Unfortunately, we 
learned little or nothing about our- 
selves from the Indian wars! 

“They have separated murder into 
two parts and fastened the worse on 
me”: words which William Carlos 
Williams put on the lips of a Viking 
exile, Eric the Red. Men are always 
separating murder into two parts. 
One which is unholy and unclean: for 
“the enemy.” Another which is a 
sacred duty: “for our side.” He who 
first makes the separation, in order 
that he may kill, proves his bad faith. 
So too in the Indian wars. Why do we 
always assume that the Indian was 
the aggressor? We were in his coun- 
try, we were taking it over for our- 
selves, and we likewise refused even 
to share any with him. We were the 
people of God, always in the right, 
following a manifest destiny. The 
Indian could only be a devil. 


But once we allow ourselves to see 
all sides of the question, the familiar 
perspectives of American history un- 
dergo a change. The “ savages ’”’ sud- 
denly become human and_ the 
“whites,” the “civilised,” can seem 
barbarians. True, the Indians were 
often cruel and inhuman (some more 
than others). True also, the humanity, 
the intelligence, the compassion, and 
understanding which Ishi met with 
in his friends the scholars, when he 
came to join our civilisation, restore 
the balance in our favour. But we are 
left with a deep sense of guilt and 
shame. The record is there. The Mill 
Creek Indians, who were once seen 
as bloodthirsty devils, were peaceful, 
innocent, and deeply wronged human 
beings. In their use of violence, they 
were, so it seems, generally very fair. 
It is we who were the wanton murder- 
ers, and they who were the innocent 
victims. The loving kindness lavished 
on Ishi in the end did nothing to 
change that fact. His race had been 
barbarously, pointlessly destroyed. 


Long concealment 


The impact of the story is all the 
greater because the events are so 
deeply charged with a natural sym- 
bolism: the structure of these hap- 
penings is such that it leaves a haunt- 
ing imprint on the mind. Out of that 
imprint come disturbing and potent 
reflections. 

Take, for example, the scene in 1870, 
when the Mill Creeks were down to 
their last twenty or thirty survivors. 
A group had been captured. A dele- 
gation from the tiny remnant of the 
tribe appeared at a ranch to nego- 
tiate. In a symbolic gesture, they 
handed over five bows (five being a 
sacred number) and stood unarmed, 
waiting for an answer. The gesture 
was not properly understood, though 
it was evident that the Indians were 
trying to recover their captives and 
promising to abandon all hostilities. 
In effect, the message was: ‘Leave 
us alone, in peace, in our hills, and 
we will not bother you any more. We 
are few, you are many, why destroy 
us? We are no longer any menace 
to you.” No formal answer was given. 
While the Indians were waiting for 
some kind of intelligible response, 
one of the whites slung a rope over 
the branch of a tree. The Indians 
quietly withdrew into the woods. 


_ From then on, for the next twelve 


years, the Yahi disappeared into the 
hills without a trace. There were per- 
haps twenty of them left, one of 
whom was Ishi, together with his 
mother and sister. In order to pre- 
serve their identity as a tribe, they 
had decided that there was no alter- 
native but to keep completely away 
from white men, and have nothing 
whatever to do with them. Since co- 
existence was impossible, they would 
try to be as if they did not exist for 
the white man at all. To be there as 
if they were not there. 

In fact, not a Yahi was seen. No 
campfire smoke rose over the trees. 
Not a trace of fire was found. No 
village was discovered. No track of 
an Indian was observed. The Yahi 
remnant (that phrase takes on haunt- 
ing biblical resonances) systematic- 


“ One cannot help thinking today of } 


the Vietnam war in terms of the 
Indian wars of a hundred years ago. 
Here again, one meets the same 
myths and misunderstandings, the 
same obsession with ‘ completely 
wiping out’ an enemy who is 
regarded as diabolical. ...The 
jungles are thought to be ‘ infested’ 
with communists, and hence one 
goes after them as one would go 
after ants in the kitchen back 
home. ... What is most significant 
is that Vietnam seems to have 
become an extension of our old 
Western frontier, complete with 
enemies of another ‘ inferior ’ race. 
This is a real ‘ new frontier ’ that 
enables us to continue the cowboys 
and indians game which seems to 
be part and parcel of our national 
identity.” Photo opposite (Bob 
Ibrahim, UPI) shows American 
marines “ flushing out ” suspects. 
Photo on this page is from ‘‘ Red 
Tomahawk ” (Paramount Picture 
Corporation, 1966). 


ally learned to live as invisible and 
as unknown. 
To anyone who has ever felt in him- 
self the stirrings of a monastic or 
solitary vocation, the notion is stir- 
ring. It has implications that are sim- 
ply beyond speech. There is nothing 
one can say in the presence of such 
a happening and of its connotations 
for what our spiritual books so glibly 
call’ the hidden life.” The ‘ hidden 
life” is surely not irrelevant to our 
modern world; nor is it a life of 
spiritual comfort and _ tranquillity 
which a chosen minority can happily 
enjoy, at the price of a funny costume 
and a few prayers. The ‘ hidden life ” 
is the extremely difficult life that is 
forced upon a remnant that has to 
stay completely out of sight in order 
to escape destruction. 
This so-called “ long concealment ” of 
the Mill Creek Indians is not roman- 
ticised by any means. The account is 
sober, objective, though it cannot help 
being an admiring tribute to the ex- 
traordinary courage and ingenuity of 
these lost stone age people. Let the 
book speak for itself: 
“The long concealment failed in 
its objective to save a people’s life, 
but it would seem to have been 
brilliantly successful in its psycho- 
ology and techniques of living... 
Ishi’s group was a master of the 
difficult art of communal and peace- 
ful coexistence in the presence of 
alarm and in a tragic and deterior- 
ating prospect... 
“Tt is a curious circumstance that 
some of the questions which arise 
about the concealment are those 
for which, in a different context, 
psychologists and neurologists are 
trying to find answers for the sub- 
marine and outer space services 
today. Some of these are: what 
makes for morale under confining 
and limiting life conditions? What 
are the presumable limits of claus- 
trophobic endurance? . . . It seems 
that the Yahi might have qualified 
for outer space had they lasted 
into this century.” 
There is something challenging and 
awe inspiring about this thoughtful 
passage by a scientifically trained 
mind. And that phrase about “ quali- 
fying for outer space” has an eerie 
ring about it. Does someone pick up 
the half-heard suggestion that the 
man who wants to live a normal life 
span during the next two hundred 
years of our history must be the kind 
of person who is “ qualified for outer 
Space’? Let us return to Ishi! The 
following sentences are significant: 
“Jn contrast to the Forty Niners 
. ... Whose morality and morale 
had crumbled, Ishi and his band 
remained incorrupt, humane, com- 
passionate, and with their faith 
intact even unto starvation, pain, 


and death. The questions then are: 
what makes for stability? For 
psychic strength? For endurance, 
courage, faith? ” 
The answers given by the author to 
these questions are mere suggestions. 
The Yahi were on their own home 
ground. This idea is not developed. 
The reader should reflect a little on 
the relation of the Indian to the land 
on which he lived. In this sense, most 
modern men never know what it 
means to have a “home ground.” 
Then there is a casual reference to 
the “American Indian mystique” 
which could also be developed. Wil- 
liam Faulkner’s hunting stories, par- 
ticularly The Bear, give us some idea 
of what this ‘“ mystique” might in- 
volve. 
The word ‘“‘ mystique” has unfortun- 
ate connotations: It suggests an 
emotional icing on an_ ideological 
cake. Actually the Indian lived by a 
deeply religious wisdom which can 
be called in a broad sense mystical, 
and that is certainly much more than 
““a mystique.” The book does not go 
into religious questions very deeply, 
but it shows us Ishi as a man Sus- 
tained by a deep and unassailable 
spiritual strength which he never dis- 
cussed. 
Later, when he was living “in civil- 
isation ” and was something of a cele- 
brity as well as an object of charitable 
concern, Ishi was questioned about 
religion by a well meaning lady. Ishi’s 
English was liable to be unpredict- 
able, and the language of his reply 
was not without its own ironic depths 
of absurdity: 
““Do you believe in God?’, the 
lady inquired. ‘Sure, Mike! ’ he re- 
torted briskly.” 
There is something dreadfully elo- 
quent about this innocent short cir- 
cuit in communication. 


Myths & obsessions 


One other very important remark is 
made by the author. The Yahi found 
strength in the incontrovertible fact 
that they were in the right. “ Of very 
great importance to their psychic 
health was the circumstance that their 
suffering and curtailments arose from 
wrongs done to them by others. They 
were not guilt ridden.” 

Contrast this with the spectacle of 
our own country, with its imcompar- 
able technological power, its un- 
equalled material strength, and its 
psychic turmoil, its moral confusion, 
its profound heritage of guilt which 
neither the righteous declarations of 
Cardinals nor the moral indifference 
of “realists” can do anything to 
change! Every bomb we drop on de- 
fenceless Asian villages, every Asian 
child we disfigure or destroy with 


fire, only adds to the moral strength 
of those we wish to destroy for our 
own profit. It does not make the Viet 
Cong’s cause just; but, by an accumu- 
lation of injustice done against in- 
nocent people, we drive them into 
the arms of our enemies and make 
our own ideals look like the most 
pitiful sham. 

Gradually the last members of the 
Yahi tribe died out. The situation of 
the survivors became more and more 
desperate. They could not continue to 
keep up their perfect invisibility: 
they had to steal food. Finally, the 
hidden camp where Ishi lived with 
his sister and sick mother was dis- 
covered by surveyors who callously 
walked off with the few objects they 
found as souvenirs, The mother and 
sister died and finally on August 29, 
1911, Ishi surrendered to the white 
race, expecting to be destroyed. 


Actually, the news of this “last wild 
Indian” reached the anthropology 
department at Berkeley and a pro- 
fessor quickly took charge of things. 
He came and got the “wild man” 
out of jail. Ishi spent the rest of his 
life in San Francisco, patiently teach- 
ing his hitherto completely unknown 
(and quite sophisticated) language to 
experts like Sapir. Curiously enough, 
Ishi lived in an anthropological muse- 
um where he earned his living as a 
kind of caretaker and also func- 
tioned, on occasion, as a live exhibit. 


He was well treated, and in fact the 
affection and charm of his relations 
with his white friends are not the 
least moving part of his story. He 
adapted to life in the city without 
too much trouble and returned once, 
with his friends, to live several 
months in his old territory, under his 
natural conditions, showing them how 
the Yahi had carried out the fantastic 
operation of their invisible survival. 
But he finally succumbed to one of 
the diseases of civilisation. He died of 
TB in 1916, after four and a half 
years among white men. 

For the reflective reader who is, as 
everyone must be today, deeply con- 
cerned about man and his fate, this 
is a moving and significant book, one 
of those unusually suggestive works 
that must be read, and perhaps more 
than once. It is a book to think deeply 
about and take notes on, not only be- 
cause of its extraordinary factual in- 
terest, but because of its special 
quality as a kind of parable. 

One cannot help thinking today of 
the Vietnam war in terms of the 
Indian wars of a hundred years ago. 
Here again, one meets the same myths 
and misunderstandings, the same ob- 
session with “completely wiping 
out” an enemy who is regarded as 
diabolical. The language of the Vigil- 
antes had overtones of puritanism in 
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it. The backwoods had to be ‘“ com- 
pletely cleaned out” or “ purified ” of 
Indians, as if they were vermin. I 
have read accounts of American GIs 
taking the same attitude towards the 
Viet Cong. The jungles are thought 
to be “infested” with communists, 
and hence one goes after them as 
one would go after ants in the kitchen 
back home. 
However, in this process of “‘ cleaning 
up” (the language of “cleansing ” 
appeases and pacifies the conscience), 
one becomes without realising it a 
murderer of women and children. But 
this is an unfortunate accident, what 
the moralists call “double effect.” 
Something that is just too bad, but 
which must be accepted in view of 
something more important that has 
to be done. And so there is more and 
more killing of civilians and less and 
less of the “something more im- 
ortant’’ which is what we are try- 
ing to achieve. In the end, it is the 
civilians that are killed in the ordin- 
ary course of events, and combatants 
only get killed by accident. No one 
worries any more about double effect. 
War is waged against the innocent to 
“ break enemy morale.” 
What is most significant is that Viet- 
nam seems to have become an exten- 
sion of our old western frontier, com- 
plete with enemies of another, ‘ in- 
ferior” race. This is a real “new 
frontier ” that enables us to continue 
the cowboys and Indians game which 
seems to be part and parcel of our 
national identity. What a pity that so 
many innocent people have to pay 
with their lives for dur obsessive 
fantasies! 
One last thing. Ishi never told anyone 
his real name. The California Indians 
apparently ‘never uttered their own 
names, and were very careful about 
how they spoke the names of others. 
Ishi would never refer to the dead by 
name either. “ He never revealed his 
own private Yahi name,” says the 
author. ‘‘ It was as though it had been 
consumed in the funeral pyre of the 
last of his loved ones.” 
In the end, no one ever found out a 
single name of the vanished com- 
munity. Not even Ishi’s. For Ishi 
means simply MAN. 


Thomas Merton is Master of Nov- 
ices at the Trappist monastery of 
Our Lady of Gethsemani in Louis- 
ville, Kentucky. His latest books 
are: “Conjectures of a Guilty By- 
stander ” (Doubleday), written as a 
diary and covering the early six- 
ties; “ Raids on the Unspeakable,” 
a collection of essays and prose 
poems; and “ Emblems of a Season 
of Fury,” a collection of his most 
recent poems. The last two are 
published by New Directions. 
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Conflict in Society: A CIBA Founda- 
tion Volume, edited by Anthony de 
Reuck and Julie Knight (J. & A. 
Churchill Ltd, 1966). 


Conflict in Society is a symposium, 
an account of some fourteen lectures 
and discussions, transacted at a series 
of meetings held under the auspices 
of the CIBA Foundation. It is a col- 
lection of papers of outstanding im- 
portance for the serious student of 


ace. 
The CIBA Foundation is a unique in- 
ternational organisation whose head- 
quarters are in London. The aim of 
the Foundation is to promote inter- 
national co-operation in research, 
mainly in the fields of medicine and 
biology. It offers scientists from all 
over the world the opportunity to 
come together to discuss problems of 
common interest. 
The Foundation specialises in the 
organisation of small conferences. 
Their proceedings are later published 
in book form. Conflict in Society is 
one of these. Occasionally the topic 
for discussion will lie outside the 
strict definition of a science, though 
it will almost certainly be concerned 
with some aspect of human be- 
haviour. 
The subject chosen for the CIBA 
Foundation Annual Lecture, 1965, 
was “Conflict in Primate Society.” 
The speaker was Professor Washburn 
of the University of California. It was 
the delivering of this lecture which 
ag the symposium proceedings. 
The other lectures given were: 
“Resolution of Social Conflict in 
Animals and Man ” (M. R. A. Chance); 
“Conflict, Dominance, and Exploita- 
tion in Human Systems of Social 
Segregation” (George De Vos); “ In- 
trapersonal Conflict and the Authori- 
tarian Character” (H. V. Dicks); 
“Conflict in Formal Organisations ” 
(J. A. A. van Doom); “Conflict in 
Cities ” (Ruth Glass); “ Nationalism as 
a Source of Aggression” (Z. Barby); 
“Conflict and Leadership: The Pro- 
cess of Decision and the Nature of 
Authority ” (Harold Laswell); “ Con- 
flict Management as a Learning Pro- 
cess” (Kenneth Boulding); “ Models 
of Conflict: Cataclysmic and Strate- 
gic” (Anatol Rapoport); “ Power 
and Communication in International 
Society” (Karl W. Deutsch); “The 
Role of Law in Conflict Resolution ” 
(B. V. A. R6ling); “External and 
Internal Sources of International Ten- 
sion” (Karl Lapter); “ Conflict as a 
Function of Change” (J. W. Burton) 
Ten discussion were also recorded. 
So much for the hard details. It is a 
remark often made by cynics, never- 
theless it is true: We have advanced 
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GLOBAL 
DEFINITION 


capitalism is 

the accumulation 
of junk 
communism is 
state-sponsored 
junk accumulation 
on a more even level 
the world is 
dividing 

into 

two junkyards 


clank/clank 


Keith Pople 


The anatomy of destruction 


too quickly. Progress in science and 
technology has given us the most 
terrible weapons; yet emotionally we 
have hardly developed at all. We are 
handling the carving knife at age two. 
We shall be lucky to survive. 

The probability of us annihilating 
ourselves increases day by day. As 
individuals we feel almost powerless 
to do anything about it. However, the 
least we can do is to conduct our 
lives with dignity, and work at trying 
to find a solution to the problem of 
war as if we were convinced that an 
answer really did exist. To say that 
the problem is urgent is almost to 
poung lame; but it is quite unavoid- 
able. 


Dinosaurs 


De Reuck points out in his preface 
that: ‘‘Man is the only species that 
premeditates murder and wages war 
on his own kind.” He goes on to make 
the following observation: 
“From the evolutionary standpoint 
both intelligence and aggressivity 
must in the past have had survival 
value for the species as a whole. 
But when these two traits together 
resulted in man’s invention of nu- 
clear weapons, it became question- 
able whether these characteristics 
have not become factors threaten- 
ing rather than enhancing our 
chances of survival. From now on, 
that distinctive combination of in- 
tellect and aggression in man 
stands a perceptible chance of 
leading ultimately, like size in the 
dinosaurs, to the total extinction of 
the species. If neither trait alone is 
in any strict sense pathological, it 
can hardly be denied that together 
intelligence and aggression are 
liable to be catastrophically dys- 
genic.” 
This puts matters somewhat mildly, 
but it is probably as good an expla- 
nation of what has happened to man 
as any. 
However, this is a view from the out- 
side, looking in as it were: an “ ob- 
jective ” view. From the inside, where 
we are, things look rather different. 
We are conscious not so much of an 
impending ‘extinction of the 
species,” but of the possibility of the 
death and destruction of our loved 
ones and ourselves. 
The term “man” is an abstraction, 
and can be used only in a limited 
sense. “ Mankind ” does not consist of 
one person: there are all sorts and 
conditions of men. What is more, 
man in society is not, for the most 
part, an individual. He is very much 
a function of other men. It seems that 
“the individual” is a very necessary 
but essentially philosophical term. In- 
deed, it is possible to argue that the 
whole aim of life is for one to be- 
come an individual, a thing that hard- 
ly anyone manages to achieve. 
Man in our society, then, is a person 
who obeys orders. In modern times 
a lot of fighting has been done by 
men who do not want to fight or who 
have no alternative but to fight. Men 
who refuse to join armies are gen- 
erally imprisoned or killed. Once in 
an army, they are forced to attack 
whoever has been prescribed as their 
enemy. (“‘ Now then,” says the Serge- 
ant, fingering his revolver, “when we 
go over the top, I don’t want to see 
any of you men turn round.’ 
The thing most characteristic of all 
human groups is language; one of 
the next is the division of labour. 
This “division” has gone deep. It 
extends not only to tasks to be per- 
formed, including fighting itself, but 


also to the will. Compliance as well 
as murder is a phenomenon of our 
society. It is this fact which makes 
H. V. Dick’s paper on the authorita- 
rian character, and the discussion 
which follows it, together with a 
later discussion, “Compliance in 
Modern Society,” important contribu- 
tions to this book. One feels, however, 
that much more ought to have been 
made of the topic at this point. Com- 
pliance in modern society warrants 
a symposium in its own right! 
“We have invented learning in 
order to escape from doing God’s 
will. For we certainly understand 
this much, that in the face of God 
and his clearly understood will no 
one dares to say ‘I do not wish 
it. We do not dare it in this way. 
So we defend ourselves by having 
recourse to the pretence that his 
will is so difficult to understand; 
and so (and he will surely be flat- 
tered and consider it praiseworthy 
on our part) we study and research 
and so on: that is to say, we de- 
fend ourselves by hiding behind 
folios.” 
So wrote Kierkegaard. Here, charac- 
teristically, he was putting the mat- 
ter in Christian terms. But the im- 
plications of this paragraph are plain 
enough: that in the intellectualisation 
of any problem ultimately requiring 
social action, there is always the 
danger that study will be made an 
end in itself, and action will deliber- 
ately be avoided. Let us hope that this 
will not prove to be the case with 
“ peace research.” 
However, it is to be noted that when 
all has been studied and said, there 
still remains the problem: What is to 
be done? Those intellectualising will, 
if they are honest, always be returned 
to the “mundane” level of action. 
So, for that matter, will we. It is no 
use expecting some magic formula 
for peace. 


Enslaved 


Conflict in Society contains an excel- 
lent illustration of this. In the course 
of making his contribution, Karol 
Lapter comments on events in Viet- 
nam. He points out that originally 
it was the intransigence of the South 
Vietnamese “government” which 
provoked its people into armed rebel- 
lion. Later, intervention by the 
United States turned this internal 
conflict into an international one. 
Lapter observes: “ President Johnson 
himself stated in his commencement 
address at Baylor University in May 
1965 that ‘ the old distinction between 
civil war and international war has 
already lost much of its meaning’.” 
And he declares: “ Nothing could be 
more dangerous than this doctrine, 
and nothing more distant from the 
truth.” (My italics.) 

Now, even if Lapter were able to 
prove (with the aid of mathematical 
equations if needs be) that Johnson 
is wrong, would it really make very 
much difference? In particular, would 
Johnson take any notice of it? Be- 
cause if not, we are back with a poli- 
tical problem: how to get rid of 
Johnson and his administration. 
When it comes to this sort of problem 
one suspects that “ peace research ”’ 
is not going to help very much. 
Indeed, it is in connection with the 
relationship between “peace  re- 
search” and politics that it seems 
necessary to strike a cautionary note. 
At the moment “ peace research ’’ is 
in its infancy. In this country a Con- 
flict Research Society was set up in 
1963, and centres of study now exist 


at the University of Lancaster and 
Sussex. Investigations are now under- 
way into a variety of problems. But, 
if we are to believe what is the policy 
stated in Conflict in Society, “ peace 
research” is already moving in the 
wrong direction. 
The chairman at the Conflict in 
Society symposium was Professor 
Alex Haddow. Giving the introduc- 
tion to the proceedings, he concluded 
his remarks as follows: 
“In his last (and unpublished) 
speech, Franklin Roosevelt said that 
what mankind needs is a science 
of human relations. Clearly, we are 
still far from that ideal, though 
such and nothing else is our pur- 
pose. [My italics.] What we require 
in the ultimate analysis is new 
politics, or rather a new kind of 
outlook in politics; so that politics, 
in the words of Burke, becomes 
‘morality writ large ’.” 
Which are impressive words, no doubt 
sincerely spoken. But they conceal a 
policy which is potentially very dan- 
gerous, viz, the creation of a science 
of politics. It is the naive hope of 
the scientist that science can be ap- 
plied to problems of human _ be- 
haviour; more than that, to human 
activity. We should beware. 
A science of nature (whatever its 
benefits) has brought us to the brink 
of destruction. Heaven preserve us 
from a science of politics, where, by 
definition, there can be no exceptions 
to the rule, and therefore ultimately 
nothing human. No doubt Professor 
Haddow, and those who think like 
him, mean well. But it should not be 
forgotten that war and totalitarianism 
are problems of our time. As Claire 
and W. M.S. Russell have put it (Be- 
havioural Science, Vol 2, 1957, “ An 
Approach to Human Ethology”): 
“ Homogeneity is [thus] a danger no 
less fatal if less immediate than 
atomic war.” 
It would be more than ironic if, in 
our attempts to escape the horrors 
of war, we were merely to become 
enslaved and deeply mystified; if, 
having made and yet avoided a 
Scylla, we were to create Charybdis. 
What freedom we have has been ob- 
tained in the past only because men 
have been willing to die for it. 
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GREEK PRESS 
CENSORSHIP 


The Greek government’s censorship 
rules for newspaper editors, a copy 
of which was brought out by Panos 
Kokkas, editor of the Athens paper 
Elestheria, was published in the Sun- 
day Times on June 25, 

The rules prohibit items which are 
“disrespectful” to the King, the 
Court, the President or the govern- 
ment; any criticism of foreign re- 
gimes or heads of state; historical 
items ‘‘ which could reawake passions 
and perpetuate unrest ”; reference to 
changes of regime, mutinies or revo- 
lutions; communications from any 
organisation of the Left; any publica- 
tion which in the censors’ opinion 
damages the government’s work. 
Editors are obliged to publish speech- 
es by the King and court commu- 
niqués; government speeches, declara- 
tions and communiques; official photo- 
graphs. Nothing is to be omitted from 
official communications. At least one 
commentary per day must refer to 
the government and its work; Mr 
Kokkas told the Sunday Times: “ It 
is well understood that this commen- 
tary must be a favourable one.” 

The language of newspapers must be 
“current spoken language”; but the 
use of “demotic vernacular” is for- 
bidden. 

Mr Kokkas is now in exile. 


50,000 in South 
African camps 


Almost 50,000 people are living in 
transit camps set up by the South 
African government in rural African 
areas, according to figures given by 
the Minister of Bantu Administration 
on February 21. 

The people in the camps are those 
transported from the towns, which 
are reserved for whites or employed 
Africans; they are the old and infirm, 
discharged political prisoners, women 
and a great many children. Many of 
them are extremely poor and have 
had to be fed and clothed by volun- 
tary and government aid. The camps 
are out of bounds to whites, and the 
press is excluded from them. A large- 
scale drive is currently going on in 
the Western Cape to “endorse out” 
of the white areas as many Africans 
as possible. In a deputy minister’s 
words, “The Bantu should come to 
the white areas for no other reason 
than to convert their labour into 
cash.” 

The Defence and Aid Fund of Chris- 
tian Action has recently published a 
report on the transit camps, from 
which the above details are taken, 
Further information from Ian Hen- 
derson, 2 Amen Court, London EC4 
(01-606 6123). 


okela : 


sabotage charge 


John Pokela, the South African Pan- 
African Congress leader who was 
kidnapped from Lesotho last year by 
South African police, has been 
charged with sabotage. It is alleged 
that he recruited men for military 
training, manufactured explosives, 
attacked a police station, conspired 
with foreign governments to bring 
about violent change in South Africa, 
furthered the aims of the banned 
PAC, and alternatively with encour- 
aging hostility between Europeans 
and non-Europeans with the aim of 
forcibly overthrowing the South Afri- 
can government. He faces a possible 
death sentence. - PAC Newsletter, 
June 1967, 
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Police lawlessness in Alabama 


“Deliberate and provocative  vio- 
lence” has been practised by the 
police in Prattville, Alabama, says a 
statement issued on June 13 by Rap 
Brown, the chairman of the Student 
Non-violent Co-ordinating Committee. 
The statement claims that the facts of 
the recent disturbances, in which 
Stokely Carmichael, the former SNCC 
chairman, was arrested, have either 
been distorted or not widely reported. 
It says in part: 

“On Sunday, June 11, Stokely Car- 
michael, former SNCC Chairman, was 
arrested on a charge of disorderly 
conduct, after Mr Carmichael had 
called out the slogan ‘ Black Power’ 
to some friends gathered at a meet- 
ing. The police, who had been patrol- 
ling the area, were apparently trying 
to stalk Mr Carmichael with the hope 
of arresting him and provoking a dis- 
turbance. A crowd of friends and co- 
workers gathered and exchanged 
words with the police in their efforts 
to determine the charges against Mr 
Carmichael. Police attacked one news 
reporter. 

“Shortly thereafter, white klansmen 
riding down the main street began 
shooting from their cars; when black 
men returned the fire, the shooting 
stopped. Later on that evening, 
crowds of klansmen, accompanied by 
the police, entered houses in the black 
community, interrogating the occu- 
pants, beating and sending home 
persons who were not in their own 
houses, and forcibly sending persons 
who did not live in Prattville to the 
highways. A mob of several whites, 
including klansmen and police, sur- 
rounded the residence of Mr Dan 
Hauser, NAACP leader in Prattville, 
trapping some 25 black people, mostly 
women and children, inside. When 
the people refused to come out, the 
crowd began shooting into the house 
and shot out all street light in the 
area amidst shots and screams. Find- 
ing themselves in a critical situation 
and their lives in danger, a few black 
men began returning fire, which is 
believed to have resulted in the 
wounding of five policemen. 
“Eventually the mob entered the 
house, ordered the occupants outside 
and held several persons for almost 
an hour in front of the house with 
arms raised. After people were ques- 
tioned through the use of beatings 
and physical intimidation, nine per- 
sons were arrested. 

“The black community of Prattville 
was concerned for the safety of the 
arrested men because Charles Ras- 
berry, a black man, was murdered in 
the same Prattville jail in February 
by the same policeman who arrested 
Carmichael. We in SNCC became 
further concerned when we received 
inquiries from members of the press 
investigating a report that Carmichael 
had been killed. Our concern was 
heightened by the fact that all the 
jailed men have been kept incommu- 
nicado by Prattville authorities, and 
we were unable to get any reliable 
news of their physical condition or 


News In brief 


An Italian Committee for Peace in 
Vietnam, set up earlier this year, will 
hold a mass demonstration on July 
20. Its address: via Magenta 12 bis, 
Torino, Italy. 

Five conscientious objectors unrolled 
peace banners in front of 30,000 sol- 
diers from 20 countries at the close of 
the Lourdes international military 
pilgrimage on June 11. They were 
held in custody for 14 hours, 


treatment. Mr Hauser was severely 
beaten by police, chased out of town, 
is now in the St Jude Hospital in 
Montgomery, and is in danger of los- 
ing sight in one of his eyes. 

“We know that this entire incident 
was the result of deliberate and pro- 
vocative violence on the part of the 
Prattville police, along with their 
brothers in the Ku Klux Klan. If this 
present breakdown of law and police 
lawlessness continues, the black com- 
munity will be forced to take defen- 
sive measures and retaliate. Total 
violence will be the result. For that 
reason, we have called upon the Attor- 
ney General of the United States to 
act immediately. 

“We profoundly hope that complete 
and impartial investigation of these 
incidents will be made by the Justice 
Department, and that appropriate 
charges will be brought against the 
klansmen and police responsible for 


Spring into autumn 


The next major demonstration in the 
USA against the war in Vietnam will 
be a mass march on Washington on 
October 21. The march will be spon- 
sored by the Spring Mobilization Com- 
mittee, which organised the very 
large demonstrations in New York 
and San Francisco on April 15. 

The main theme of the demonstration 
will be: ‘Support our boys - bring 
them home.” The decision to hold it 
in October was made last month at a 
conference of the Spring Mobilization 
Committee attended by 700 delegates. 
The committee has appealed to peace 
movements all over the world to hold 
eu: demonstrations on Octo- 

er 21, 


) 
Japan’s A-bomb 
The Sunday Times reported on June 
25 that Japanese military officials, 
backed by the prime minister, are 
pressing for Japan to have atomic 
weapons. Theoretically, Japan is for- 
bidden to have any military forces, 
but the prohibition has been avoided 
by calling them ‘Self Defence 
Forces.” The Government fears that 
the US bases in Japan, “ necessary 
because Japan cannot defend herself,” 
woule be likely nuclear targets for 

ina. 
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the violence. Unless this is done, the 
black community of Prattville, as well 
as blacks throughout the South, will 
know that their rights will not be 
protected by the legal structures of 
this country and will move to protect 
their rights by any means necessary.’ 
Among those arrested on a charge of 
incitement to riot was Stanley Wise, 
SNCC’s Executive Secretary, who last 
year addressed the War Resisters’ In- 
ternational conference in Rome. 
James Forman, SNCC Director of In- 
ternational Affairs, has issued a 
strongly worded statement to Afro- 
Asian missions at the UN, calling for 
their support; he asks them to bring 
pressure to bear on the US govern- 
ment. This statement speaks of 
“‘ America’s gestapo tactics to destroy 
SNCC and to commit genocide against 
black people”; it calls for “full re- 
taliation from the black community,” 
and claims that Alabama has been 
chosen as the “ starting battleground 
for America’s race war.” , 
Since June 13, there has been fighting 
between Negroes and whites in 
several other places in the USA. It 
was reported in the June 25 Observer 
that Congress may make it a federal 
crime to travel from state to state 
with the aim of inciting to riot or 
violence - a measure which appears 
to be directed personally against 
Stokely Carmichael, who is now a 
travelling organiser for SNCC. 


ANTI-WAR SOLDIER 
SENTENCED 


Anti-war chants greeted the verdict 
at a US army court-martial on June 1, 
when Pte Andrew Stapp was given 
45 days’ hard labour for refusing to 
surrender anti-war literature. Follow- 
ing the verdict, a second soldier 
stepped forward and denounced the 
decision; he is now awaiting court- 
martial. A former student, Andrew 
Stapp burned his draft card in De- 
cember 1965; since being drafted, he 
has agitated against the war in Viet- 
nam among his fellow GIs. He regards 
the order to hand over his anti-war 
pamphlets as an infringement of his 
constitutional rights and a violation 
of the soldiers’ right to learn about 
the war instead of being “ unthinking 
cannon fodder.” - National Guardian, 
June 10. 
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Israel 


Allow me to comment on some of the 
“facts” included by Mr Hillier in his 
front-page story (June 16). 
Unemployment in Israel never 
reached 12%; 4% or, if housewives, 
students, old-age pensioners, and un- 
employables are included, 10%, is 
closer to the mark. 

Prime Minister Eshkol never threat- 
ened to march on Damascus; he did, 
however, warn the Syrian government 
that we could not tolerate incessant 
marauding, sabotage, and artillery 
shelling of our border settlements. 
Mr Eshkol also did not “ point to the 
Sixth Fleet behind him”; he did say, 
in a newspaper interview, that when 
discussing the Middle East security 
situation with the US reference was 
made by the latter to what they be- 
lieved to be the stabilising influence 
of the presence of that fleet. 

Mr Hillier’s allegation that there 
“were considerable (Israeli) troop 
movements and concentrations” on 
the Syrian frontier has not been 
borne out by any reliable indepen- 
dent source, such as for instance UN 
observers who could not have failed 
to notice such activities in a narrow 
strip of land. 

The claim that “there is no doubt 
at all that Nasser did not want to go 
to war” makes curious reading, to 
say the least. How are we to interpret 
his massing 100,000 men and 900 
tanks at our border, the moving of 
Iraqi and Egyptian troops into Jor- 
dan, the closing of the Straits of 
Tiran, and finally on the morning of 
June 5 the shelling of the settlements 
adjoining the Gaza strip and the air 
movements towards our cities? And 
how is one to understand the inces- 
sant barrage of warlike broadcasts 
and threats of destruction and exter- 
mination culminating on the day be- 
fore the war broke out in the state- 
ments that ‘‘the day of the Libera- 
tion of Palestine has come,” which 
poured forth from Cairo radio (and 
other Arab stations) during the weeks 
preceding hostilities? One should also 
See these threats and moves in the 
context of Egyptian aggression 
against fellow-Arabs in the Yemen, 
which according to the International 
Red Cross and other independent 
sources includes the use of poison 
gas against civilians and troops; this, 
too, hardly bears out the contention 
that President Nasser’s policies are 
dictated by a desire for peace. 

Your correspondent mentions that 
“ earlier this year someone was trans- 
lating the Protocols of the Elders of 
Zion into Arabic.” In fact, as long ago 
as 1959 President Nasser was recom- 
mending this infamous forgery as 
source material on Jewish aspirations, 
and is on record for doing so in the 
official collection of his speeches. In- 
stances of the use of anti-semitism 
by Arab spokesmen and propaganda 
eed ae are frequent, despite their 
being fellow-semites. Which brings me 
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to another point: when Mr Hillier 
calls upon us to recognise that “ tem- 
porarily at least” we have become 
part of the Middle East, I would draw 
his attention to the fact that this is 
what we have been since the dawn 
of history, and that it is our greatest 
wish that our neighbours would again 
take cognisance of this - by no means 
temporary - situation. 

I could go on at some further length 
in commenting on the considerable 
number of evident misrepresentations 
in the article. However, permit me 
to conclude by saying that it is greatly 
to be regretted that Peace News chose 
to present to its readers, over the past 
weeks, an entirely one-sided view of 
developments in the Middle East. 

M. H. Sharon, 

Counsellor (Press), 

Embassy of Israel, 

2 Palace Green, W8. 


Arab communists 


In the statement made by Mr Moon- 
man and Mr Rowlands (Peace News 
June 23) they repeat the Zionist pro- 
paganda claim that Israel is the only 
country in the Middle East which al- 
lows its people to be Communists. 
This is inaccurate and shows a total 
ignorance of the political systems in 
the Arab World. 

The UAR, Syria, Iraq, the Yemeni 
Arab Republic and Algeria are so- 
cialist states, and Syria has at least 
one Communist Minister. In particu- 
lar, the statement claims that “ there 
are no Communists in the UAR.” 
This is because the Egyptian Com- 
munist Party - formed in 1958 after a 
long period from 1946-58 during 
which the Communist movement in 
Egypt was divided - voluntarily dis- 
solved itself in 1965 and joined the 
Arab Socialist Union. In the mani- 
festo of the Egyptian Communist 
Party, which was adopted unanimous- 
ly at an enlarged meeting of the 
Central Committee in April 1965, it 
states - ‘The Egyptian Communist 
Party considers that the Egyptian 
road to socialism demands the gather- 
ing together and unification of all the 
revolutionary forces wanting to ach- 
ieve socialism, into a single vanguard 
revolutionary party. This party will 
not be the Communist Party, and will 
not therefore be a party springing 
automatically from the Egyptian Com- 
munist Party. At the same time, all 
the revolutionary militants devoted 
to the cause of socialism must rally 
to this party, and the fact that some 
sections of the socialist forces do not 
adopt the philosophical foundation of 
Me isin should not prevent 

is. 

“ With the aim of opening the way to 
the establishment of this single party, 
the Egyptian Communist Party is 
taking the initiative of terminating its 
independent organisational form. Its 
members consider that in these de- 
cisive circumstances the socialist 
forces of the country face the prob- 
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lem of unity of a new kind and at 
a new level.” 

Many Communists have occupied key 
positions of responsibility in the UAR 
since 1964, in the state apparatus, 
the press, and academic institutions. 
The President of the Institute of 
Socialist Studies, Dr Ibrahim Saade 
Eddine, was formerly a member of a 
Marxist group, and several of the 
lecturers were members of the dis- 
solved Egyptian Communist Party. 
Concerning the Communist Parties in 
Israel - on the day of the Israeli at- 
tack on June 5, many leading mem- 
bers were arrested (under British De- 
fence regulations dating from 1945) 
including Zaki Karkabi and Monam 
Jarjura, members of the Party’s Cen- 
tral Committee, Nazareth Communist 
Councillor Tawfiq Zayyad, Souheil 
Nassar, director of the People’s book- 
shop in Nazareth, Ali Ashour, Samih 
El Kassem, Salem Jubran and George 
Grayeb. 

The statement of the two MPs also 
says it was sensible to give the Jews 
a little piece of earth for their home- 
land. Was it sensible to give them 
someone else’s land? And, after seiz- 
ing much more than the allotted areas 
in the 1947 Partition Plan, expelling 
about a million indigenous people 
from their homes by calculated massa- 
cres, and causing two aggressive wars 
in 1956 and 1967, can anyone still say 
it was sensible? 

Andy Brooks, 

1112 Green Lane, 

Dagenham, Essex. 


Shot in arm 


Your series on Christian Radicalism 
will be one hell of a shot in the arm 
for the slowly consolidating radical 
pacifist position if two very clear ideas 
emerge from it. 

Firstly, that rigid adherence to any 
carefully defined social programme, 
whether Christian or otherwise, is 
fundamentally a negation of that 
which is highest in every man, a 
limitation of the power to be two of 
himself and a withdrawal from the 
greater and more exacting demands 
of truth and love. This, of course, is 
central to Thomas Merton’s writings 
(and, please note, to Christ) and it is 
worth quoting him here. “The very 
difficulty of our position comes from 
the fact that every definitive pro- 
gramme is now a deception, every pre- 
cise plan is a trap, every easy solution 
is intellectual suicide. And that is why 
we are caught on the horns of a 
dilemma: whether we ‘act’ or not 
we are likely to be destroyed. There 
is a certain innocence in not having 
a solution .. . The true solutions are 
not those which we force upon life in 
accordance with our theories, but 
those which life itself provides for 
those who dispose themselves to re- 
ceive the truth.” The original Chris- 
tian manifesto of innocence is still 
relevant, is still needed and is still 
rejected - Faith, Hope and Love, and 
to bum up someone else’s slogan, all 
the rest is treason. 

Secondly, a realisation of the dangers 
and demands of the first is vital. The 
danger is that Christianity, like pot, 
can lead us into a state of sterile mys- 
ticism and a blindness to the fact that 
some men are being hurt by other 
men. The demands are that we put 
ourselves either physically or politic- 
ally between these two sets of men 
and from that hardly neutral position, 
love them both. 

CHURCH, we hope, is one thing where 
this will be at but we would be very 
grateful for some assistance. We 
would like to hear from people in- 
terested in our activities and, rather 
urgently at the moment, we need 
some money to pay fines on eight re- 


cent charges and to enable us to con- 
tinue with our existing plans. 

Viv Broughton, CHURCH, 

76 Barnfield Wood Road, 

Beckenham, Kent. 


Simon at court 


The Simon Community’s crude spirit 
drinker’s shelter (Simonlight), is fac- 
ing a crucial moment. The local coun- 
cil is trying to evict us, and we go to 
court on July 7. This is going to cost 
us more than £200, and we are des- 
perately short of funds. 

If any of your readers could help us 
it would be greatly appreciated, no 
matter how little they can afford. If 
these men are thrown out they will 
have to go back to the “Rame” 
(bomb-site) where they are open to 
disease, malnutrition, frostbite or 
death by falling on to an open fire. 
Alan Harrison, 

Simonlight Defence Fund, 

86 Selater Street, E1. 


State of health 


“War is the health of the State” 
(Randolph Bourne) has long been re 
garded as an anarchist cliche. 

It comes of something of a shock to 
see it flagrantly misused in the con- 
clusion to your front page article 
“ The health of the State.” The writer 
concludes “art, not war, is the health 
of the state!” Might I respectfully 
submit that art is the enemy of the 
state. Hence censorship and the per- 
secution of the artist by the state (or 
ruin of the artist by patronage). Art 
is indeed the health of society but 
war still remains the health of the 
state. 

Jack Robinson, 

21 Rumbold Road, SW6. 

The editor writes: We meant of 
course that art is the health of the 
truly healthy state, and implicit to 
this observation was the long-overdue 
redefinition of the state as being 
something of which art is the health. 
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Coming events 


WEST LONDON BREAKOUT RAVE 7.30 pm St 
Andrews Hall, Uxbridge, Middx, July 1. 


THE ITALIAN COMMITTEE FOR PEACE IN 
VIETNAM plans a third mass demonstration 
for July 20 for which international co-operation 
is desirable, Further details please write to 
The Sccretary, Comitato Torinese di Iniziativa 
‘* Citta’ Europee per il Vietnam,’’ via Magenta 
12 bis, TORINO, Italy. Phone 53.14.41. 


CAMDEN PUBLIC MEETING. New Left May 
Day Manifesto. Speakers: Tony Lynes on Pov- 
erty, Dipak Nandy on Race, Professor Alasdair 
MacIntyre on Democracy and Power. 


Discus- 


As this is a free service we reserve the right to 

select from notices sent in. To make the service 

as complete as possible, we urge organisers to: 

1. Send entries to arrive not later than first 
post Monday (Friday preferred). 

2. Include date, town, place (hall, street), 
nature of event, speakers, organisers (and 
secretary's address). 

To publicise full details, book a classified or 

displayed advertisement. 

Remember to order coples of Peace News for 

por advertised meeting: Sale or Return. From: 

irculation Dept., § Caledonian Boad, N.1. 


Every week, Tuesday 


MANCHESTER. 7.30 pm. The Castle, Oldham 
Street. Central Manchester CND meeting. 


Every week, Wednesday. 


LONDON N1. 5.30 pm. 5 Caledonian Road, Kings 
Cross, Peace News packing - volunteers wel- 
come. 


Every week, Friday 


BIRMINGHAM. 8 pm. Salutation, 
Jazz, profits to CND. 


LONDON WC1. 7 pm. 6 Endsleigh Street, Local 
leaflet distribution and return for refresh- 
ments, PPU. 


Snow Hill. 


Every week. Saturday 


CARDIFF. 2 - & pm. Outside British Home 
Stores. Peace News and Freedom selling. C.100 
and anarchist group. 


30 June, Friday 


FILM AND FOLK EVENING. ‘' Vietnam, a 
Country on Fire'’ First showing in Britain 
of new films from Japan. 7.30 pm. Conway 
Hall, Red Lion Square, 5s. 


BROMLEY, Kent. 7.45 pm. 14 Great Elms Road. 
Discussion Group on US Crimes in Vietnam. 
Speaker: Tariq Ali. Phone 464-1025. Discussion 
Group Bromley. 


LONDON NW3. 7.30 pm. Two eye-witness ac- 
counts from Vietnam. Bishop Ambrose Reeves 
and Mr Martin Birnstingl. Both recently in 
Vietnam. Full details phone SPE 1061. South 
African Women Against War, 


SHEFFIELD 1. 7.30 pm. Friends House, Hart- 
shead. The James Cameron Film Western Eye- 
witness in the North of Vietnam. Followed by 
questions and discussion Ied by Michael Bar- 
ratt-Brown MA. Friends Peace Committee. 


30 June 1 July, Fri-Sat 


RUISLIP. 24 hour demonstration/vigil ‘' Yank 
Stop Invasion of the World.”’ Slough Anarchist 
and Peace Groups. 


sion. Friday July 7, 8 pm, Hampstead Town 


Hall, Haverstock Hill, London NW3. 


Holidays 
COASTAL HIDEAWAY, Holidays/longer. Suit 
companionable female. Own room (free). Help 


chores, decor. Box no 475. 


LOCH LOMOND Sailing Holidays. 2/4/6 Berth 
sloops for hire. Eric Wallace, Dunfillafin Villa, 
School Road, Rhu, Dumbartonshire, Scotland. 
Tel, East Kilbride 22179. 


Personal 


WAR RESISTERS INTERNATIONAL welcomes 
gifts of foreign stamps. Send them to 88 Park 
Avenue, Enfield, Middx. 


MEETING ROOM available fot committees, 
small conferences ete. 15s per 3-hour session. 
Centrally situated - seat up to 36. Peace News, 
5 Caledonian Road, London N1. 


Accommodation 


ATTRACTIVE BED-SITTING room. Use_ of 
kitchen and bathroom. Vegetarian only. CHIs- 
wick 3565. 

1 July, Saturday 
WOOLWICH, Chemical Warfare Establishment. 
12 pm - 2 pm leafleting, 2 pm - 4 pm march, 
4 pm - 5 pm public meeting. Assemble at 
LONDON WCl1. 6 - 11 pm. Conway Hall, Red 
Lion Square. Social Evening. A get-together by 


Woolwich Arsenal BR station. Lewisham Peace 
Action Group. 


Mujeres Libres and London Anarchists. 6s 
(children 2s 6d). Available from Freedom Press, 
Wooden Shoe and Mujeres Libres. 


2 July, Sunday 


MASS RALLY AND MARCH. 2.30 pm. Trafalgar 
Square followed by march to Hyde Park. Dr 
Benjamin Spock and Rev James Bevel from 
United States. Four platforms: 20 speakers in 
Hyde Park. BCPV National Vietnam Week. 


LONDON WI. 6 pm - 7 pm. Grosvenor Square 
moving picket followed by public meeting to 
rename Grosvenor Square to Genocide Square. 
London C100, ARC 1239. - 


4 July, Tuesday 
BRADFORD 2.15 pm Textile Hall: John Arden’s 


The Workhouse Donkey, plus street carnival 
(11.0 am) and sideshows, happenings etc all 


_ day, with Adrian Mitchell, John Arden, others. 


Producer Albert Hunt, 


5 July, Wednesday 


HOUSE OF COMMONS, SWI. 7 pm to 9.30 pm. 
Talk-In on Vietnam. Speaking for Government 
policy: Mr Ron Ledger, MP, against Govern- 
ment policy, Mr William Warbey. Organised by 
London YMO. Tickets fram LCS Education 
Department, 116 Notting Hill Gate, W11. Com- 
mittee room booked in the name of Mr Ron 
Ledger. Admission ticket only. London YMO. 


DULWICH VILLAGE. § pm. Christ's Chapel of 
Alleyn’s College of God's Gift (next to Dulwich 
College Picture Gallery). Organ recital given by 
Paul Steinitz, Mus.Doc. in ald of relief for 
victims of North and South Vietnam. Dulwich 
Religious Society of Friends. Marjorie Meurer, 
68 Kenbury Street, SE5. 


6 July, Thursday 


LEYTONSTONE 8 pm. Friends Meeting House, 
Bush Road, Joan Wicken ‘‘ Boy Soldiers.’’ PPU. 


7 July, Friday 


LONDON NW3. 8 pm. Hampstead Town Hall, 
Haverstock Hill. Camden Public Meeting, New 
Left May Day Manifesto. Speakers: Tony Lynes 
- Poverty, Dipak Nandy - Race, Prof Alasdair 
MacIntyre - Democracy and Power. Discussion. 
May Day Manifesto Committee. 


LONDON WC2. 6 pm. French Church, Leicester 
Place, Mass for world peace, followed by talk 
(Father Brocard Sewell, O. Carm: ‘‘ The 
English Carmelites '’), discussion and refresh- 
ments at Friends Meeting House, 52 St Martins 
Lane. Pax. 


9 July, Sunday 


LONDON W1 3.30 pm Weigh House Church 
Hall, Binney Street, opposite Selfridges; Antony 
Bates, ‘' Revelation.'’’ Great Companions. 


“We deplore the cruelty and destruction practiced by both sides in Vietnam 
but as Americans we feel a particular responsibility to speak to the violence 
and death which result from our country’s policies and actions in that military 
conflict. We firmly believe that the American military intervention in Vietnam 
is illegal, deeply immoral, and rationally indefensible. The bombings and the 
use of napalm, gas, the destruction of crops and food in a hungry world, the 
near ruin of a small Asian country are a discredit to this great nation and will 
cause America to be hated and feared throughout most of Asia and much of the 


world for many years to come.” 


Statement of Indiana Yearly Meeting, Society of 


Friends (Quakers) August 1966 


TIME OF THE LOCUST 


Exposes the cruel agony of Vietnam 


A graphic and disturbing anti-war film - assembled from footage shot by 
American, Japanese, and Vietnamese cameramen - this film reveals the particular 
horrors of the war in South Vietnam. The voice of President Johnson provides 
an illuminating contrast to the scenes depicted (South Vietnamese troops beating 
and killing prisoners, massive tanks roaring through rice paddies, execution in the 
Saigon market place, etc.) A film which is angry about this war and calls for 


action to stop it. 


Made by Peter Gessner with the sponsorship of the American Friends Service 


Committee (Quaker Aid). 


Selected for San Francisco, Leipzig Film Festivals and the Rebert Flaherty 
Film Seminar, 1966. Winner of Critics’ Award and Protestant Film Jury Award 
at Mannheim Festival 1966. Winner of Grand Prix at Florence Festival 1967. 


Running time: 12 minutes. 


Hire charge £1 5s 0d. 


CONCORD FILMS COUNCIL, Nacton, Ipswich, Tel IPSWICH 76012. 


Accommodation wanted 


CHEAP somewhere in London for couple. Please 
ring BAY 9829. 


For sale 

YOUR OWN BADGES any colour, any slogan, 

any number. One inch diameter (black or 

white lettering) 1s each, 10s per dozen, £1 per 
H.A.F., 138 Pennymead, Harlow, Essex. 


Concerts 

COMPOSERS CIRCLE. Concert of new music. 
July 2, 8.15 pm at London Musical Club, 21 
Holland Park W11. Admission 5s. Members of 
LMC or CC 2s 6d. 


Theatre 


UNITY. EUS 8647, Sunday July 2 at 8 pm 
TV’s ALF GARNETT (Warren Mitchell) intro- 
duces a GALA PERFORMANCE with ALFIE 
BASS, MAXINE AUDLEY, AMELIA BAYNTUN 
and a host of stars. Tickets 15s, 10s, 7s 6d. 


é | renounce war and | will never 
support or sanction another 
This pledge signed by each 


member is the basis of the Peace 
Pledge Union send your pledge to 
PPU Headquarters Dick Sheppard 
House 6 Endsleigh Street WC1 


Build your future 
wisely—safely 
LET YOUR 3 4 
sartn A3* £7 85 11d 


INCOME TAX PAID 
BY THE SOCIETY 


PROMPT AND EASY WITHDRAWAL 
Interest accrues from date of investment 
Full details sent on request 


St Pancras Building Society 


for secure saving; assets exceed £2,700,000 


200 Finchley Road 


Telephone SWiss Cottage 2000 or 2331-2 
and at 103 Parkway, London NW1 
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an independent weekly 


Editor: Rod Prince 

Features: Roger Barnard 
Sub-editor: Peter Willis 

News editor: Bob Overy 
General Manager: Harry Mister 
Distribution: Peter Drinkwater 
Subscriptions: Julie Kettle 


5 Caledonian Road, Kings Cross, 
London Nl. Telephone TER 4473 


POSTAL SUBSCRIPTION RATES 


Great Britain: 3 months l6és 3d, 
32s 6d, 1 year 63s, 

Abroad (seamail): 3 months 15s 9d, 6 months 
31s 6d, 1 year 60s. Add 10s p.a. for pam- 
phlets. 


6 months 


AIRMAIL EDITIONS 


North Africa and Middle East: 3 months lés 6d, 
6 months 32s 6d, 1 year 63s, 

India, Africa and South East Asia: 3 months 
18s 5d, 6 months 36s 10d, 1 year 72s. 

Australia, New Zealand and Far East: 8 months 
20s 7d, 6 months 41s 2d, 1 year 80s. 

North America: $10 a year to Peace News, c/o 
AFSC, 160 North 15th St. Philadelphia 2, Pa. 


PROSPERITY 


WITH INCOME TAX AT 
THE STANDARD RATE 


London NW3 


GIVA PINTA MILKA WEEK 


to the children of Vietnam! 


“A million children have been killed or wounded or burned 


Benjamin Spock in his preface to “ The Children of Vietnam.”* 


GIVE THOSE WHO ARE STILL 
ALIVE THE CHANCE TO LIVE ~- 


Donations to: 

Medical Aid Committee for Vietnam 
29 Great James Street, London WC 
HOL 3845 


7 children 
with a 
pint of 
milk each. 


will provide 


Become a Local Area Collector 
Send for window posters 


*Available from Housmans Bookshop, 3/- 


5 Caledonian Road, London N1. 
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THOUSANDS DEAD IN FLINTSHIRE 


Tony Hetherington writes: The inter- 
national situation had deteriorated 
seriously during the past two months. 
On Wednesday, June 21, the Prime 
Minister declared a state of emer- 
gency. Troops were mobilised and 
reservists called up. Refugees began 
flooding from the cities, choking the 
roads to the safer rural areas. A 
number of Royal Navy vessels sta- 
tioned in the River Mersey moved 
out to sea and stood by off the North 
Wales coast. At noon last Saturday 
a 200 kiloton bomb aimed at this fleet 
exploded near Rhyl. This was the be- 
ginning of World War III. 

This narrative was part of a briefing 
on which a Civil Defence exercise - 
Exercise Underground - was based 
last weekend. Held in the new £18,000 
County Control shelter at Mold in 
Flintshire, the exercise was designed 
to test the ability of the 57 people 
underground to take over the admin- 
istration of the county. 


Supporters of Liverpool YCND 
vigilled outside the shelter entrance 
“for the duration,’ and over the 
weekend made a considerable impres- 
sion on the small local population 
with leaflets explaining the Regional 
Seat of Government system. A large 
number of people - including police 
and CD members - expressed sym- 
pathy, and a local minister opened 
a nal for YCNDers staying the week- 
end. 

The County Civil Defence Officer, Mr 
Bob Guy, emerged from the shelter 
when the war was two hours old. 
He told us that Liverpool had just 
been hit by a three megaton bomb, 
and that Cardiff and Milford Haven 
had also been bombed. After some 
negotiating, Mr Guy admitted four 
YCND members into the control 
shelter to observe part of the exer- 
cise. Reluctant police officers guard- 
ing the shelter entrance agreed to 
our going underground - on condition 


that two cf their number escort us! 
Astonished faces looked up at every 
door as we were shown round. Mr 
Guy, a very professional CD officer, 
seemed to enjoy explaining his war 
game in detail, but became evasive 
when asked about his superiors in 
the RSG network. 

We discussed the exercise with the 
County Controller, Mr Haydn Rees, 
who is normally County Clerk. A 
quiet man, he seemed to accept his 
semi-dictatorial position as all being 
in a day’s work. We later heard that 
during the night he authorised the 
shooting of three civilians near Con- 
nah’s Quay for stealing a truck. 
The scheduled thirty hours’ war fin- 
ished three hours early, shortly after 
3 pm on Sunday. We were told that 
“we” won, but most YCND support- 
ers doubted this. After all, we had 
been killed in Liverpool the day be- 
fore. A post-exercise conference de- 
cided that the operation had been 


Community action: lack of common language 


Jean Carr writes: A teach-in on 
“Community Action in Urban Indus- 
trial Societies,” held at Hull Univer- 
sity last Saturday, was an attempt to 
create a common platform on which 
the academic could examine the prob- 
lems, assumptions and political impli- 
cations of community action as de- 
fined by those engaged in it. In fact, 
it only really succeeded in under- 
lining the lack of a common language. 
A sociologist, Dave Weir, stated that, 
“prim and grisly as is the record 
of failure of the social scientist in 
community projects, it is only 
equalled by the grisly failures of the 
community action volunteers.” To 
agree with him would be to ignore, as 
this teach-in did, the minor victories 
of the adventure playground move- 
ment and Arthur Chisnall’s Eel Pie 
Island project: minor successes, but 
rather more than the academic has 
managed. 


NEWS IN BRIEF 


Next month’s Church Assembly is to 
be asked to support the abolition of 
prayers at launchings of warships, 
following the controversy over the 
launching of the Polaris submarine 
Renown on February 25, when the 
Bishop of Chester blessed only the 
sailors and not the ship. 
Christian Action last Wednesday 
opened a shelter for homeless women 
au 12 Lambeth High Street, London 
1. 
The London Committee of 100 plans 
an autumn peace mobilisation on 
September 23, and a conference on 
local peace action on September 24. 
Plans include converging marches on 
London, and a “monster picnic in 
Whitehall.” Details: Douglas Kepper, 
ARC 1239. 
Concord Films have released a 7- 
minute film of an interview with the 
Phoenix crew, as they leave Hong 
Kong for Hanoi with medical sup- 
plies. 
A study work-camp is being held by 
the War Resisters’ International at 
Loughborough from August 27 to 
September 15; the project is decora- 
tion and outside work on a centre 
for coloured immigrants. Inquiries: 
LAB 3977. 


The Campaign for Nuclear Disarma- 


ment has denounced Billy Graham 
for his ‘hypocritical attitude” in 
trying to “dodge the issue” of Viet- 
nam, when “it is clear that he sup- 
ports the war policy of the American 
administration.” In several towns, 
CND is displaying large black and 
puce posters, bearing the legend, 
* Silly Billy.” 


This question came up in discussion 
of the Students for a Democratic 
Society project in Newark, New 
Jersey, which was filmed by one of 
the project’s workers, Norm Fruchter. 
The object was to reach those who be- 
lieved themselves to be in a powerless 
situation, and to prompt and organ- 
ise them for action and change. It 
was defined as ‘‘an attempt to de- 
velop a voice, a demand for control, 
and political power, a kind of oppo- 
sition.” It challenged the attempts of 
government agencies, which Mr 
Fruchter saw as “ a base for the puni- 
tive American social services which 
brutalised the people,” and many of 
the students rejected any compromise 
with established institutions. 

It was, arguably, this ambivalent at- 
titude to social and political power 
that was responsible for the project’s 
“two years of unmitigated failure,” 
as David Weir put it. Despite con- 
stant pressure, little change occurred. 
Even the demand for a controlled 
traffic point at an accident black spot 
failed. The kind of change (or rather 
the means to achieve change) visual- 
ised by SDS would appear impossible 
in that particular society. 

David Weir questioned the very valid- 
ity of the community frame of refer- 
ence in the American power struc- 
ture. The demand for change, he 
argued, must come from within the 
community; but the resources, es- 
pecially financial and administrative, 
ultimately belong to the federal gov- 
ernment. A way must be found of 
tapping those resources, which means 
going outside the “community frame 
of reference.” 


_—  oS.s Eyes 


He argued that community action it- 
self is a questionable concept: 
“We go into an area in which we 
have no stake, stimulate people 
into expressing their anger and 
frustration and leave them bang- 
ing their heads against a brick 
wall.” 
This impasse is probably all too com- 
ee for as Norm Fruchter admit- 
ted: 
“The participants in community 
projects have different values from 
those with whom they are working. 
Either they keep quiet or manipu- 
late people. There is the problem 
of involving oneself as a catalyst, 
an outsider, constantly the prob- 
lem of becoming a manipulator, and 
consequently one leaves. In a sense, 
you work to make yourself irrele- 
vant; the success comes when you 
leave, and the local community 
continues to be active.” 
George Clark, describing the Notting 
Hill project, rejected Weir’s “Con- 
servative Central Office ” argument of 
the need for a stake in an area before 
raising one’s voice. “‘ Our involvement 
in Notting Hill stems from a scale 
of values that suggests something 
about the area is wrong and needs 
to be put right.” 
The teach-in underlined the poverty 
of sociological thought on community 
action. Until sociologists turn their 
attention to the problems of initiating 
change (which would mean the final 
death of the myth of a value-free 
sociology), the community action 
worker will have to work without the 
tools which the academic sociologist 
could give him. 
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Dangers of identification 


In its June monthly bulletin, the 
National Council for Civil Liberties 
warns of the dangers of courts rely- 
ing on identity parades as the only 
evidence against an accused person. 
It points out: 
“It does seem that the Court of 
Appeal is still prepared to go along 
with convictions where identifica- 
tion of the accused by the affected 
party, often a considerable time 
after the event, is the only sub- 
stantial evidence. If this position 
continues, it may be necessary to 
warn the public of the dangers of 
agreeing to go on an identity 
parade either as a suspect or as 
merely making up the numbers. In 
either case an innocent citizen can 
put his liberty considerably at 
risk.” 
The bulletin quotes three “ extremely 
disturbing” cases, including two in 


which men were jailed on identifica- 
tion evidence alone, despite strong 
evidence. In the case of PC Luck- 
hurst, jailed for nine months on a 
larceny charge, the Appeal Court re- 
cognised the “considerable difficul- 
ties or improbabilities ” in the prose- 
cution’s case, but declined to reverse 
the verdict. In the third case, a man 
picked out on an identity parade was 
charged and committed for trial; but 
when the real offender read press re- 
ports of the committal proceedings 
(which will be ended under the 
Criminal Justice Bill), he confessed, 
and the man was discharged. 
Referring to the D notice controversy, 
the NCCL calls for legislation to con- 
trol official interference with private 
communications, and warns that the 
government is trying to evolve a sys- 
tem of press censorship, “ palatable 
for public consumption.” 


successful. Flintshire had accommo- 
dated its quota of refugees, and lost 
only 2,700 dead. Law and order had 
been maintained, and government 
was still functioning. 

YCND also regarded the weekend as 
a success. The combination of press 
statements and literature from Civil 
Defence and YCND provided a num- 
ber of the national papers with 
material. Welsh ITV and BBC Tele- 
vision filmed the demonstration, and 
the Welsh Home Service reported it in 
detail and included a three-minute 
interview in their Monday morning 
news programme. The publicity re- 
ceived, goodwill achieved, and local 
contacts made will prove invaluable 
in future action in North Wales. 


HUNT BALL 
IN BRADFORD 


Worthy Bradford, of all places, will 
be the scene of a celebration of 
American Independence Day (of all 
things) next Tuesday, July 4. It will 
be centred around a production by 
Albert Hunt, with students from the 
Regional College of Art, of John 
Arden’s cheerful, anarchic play The 
Workhouse Donkey, in the Textile 
Hall (opposite St John’s market) at 
2.15 pm; but this will be by no means 
the major part of the entertainment. 
It will be preceded by a carnival pro- 
cession from the art college to the 
hall at 11.0 am; interrupted by long 
intervals during which, amongst other 
things, Adrian Mitchell as DJ will 
present “ Swinging with Vera Lynn,” 
and Adrian Henri, the Scaffold and 
others will perform; and followed by 
dancing until 2 am. 

In other words a sort of hippy Goose- 
fair. Worth taking the day off for, 
and coming from all over the king- 
dom. Tickets for the Textile Hall, 
7s 6d from Stephen Brook, Regional 
College of Art, Great Horton Road, 
Bradford 7 (Tel: Bradford 32777). 
Seite if any, to Vietnam refugees. 


SSS eer 
Fine day at Ascot 


Peter Cadogan and John Taylor were 
fined £25 and £5 respectively at Ascot 
on Thursday after they had gone on to 
the course in front of the Queen’s 
procession, with a banner reading 
“You are backing death in Vietnam.” 
A leaflet given out by the Ascot 
Action Group of the Committee of 
100 accuses people of allowing the 
government to support the US in 
Vietnam and to “posture absurdly 
.. With its sick little fleet of Polaris 
submarines.” Adding that “ ‘ ordinary 
people’ join their rotten armies, 
make their damned guns and pay 
their miserable taxes,” it calls on 
individuals to refuse to fight, pay war 
taxes or do war work. 


Chinese bomb vigil 


A silent vigil at the Chinese embassy 
will take place on Saturday, July 8, 
in protest against the explosion of a 
Chinese H-bomb. Organised by CND 
and YCND, and “ probably” by the 
Committee of 100, it will be from 
12.30 to 1.30 pm, following a march 
from the Ministry of Defence; assem- 
ble Horse Guards Avenue, 11 am. 
Copies of an open letter from British 
unilateralists to the Chinese people 
and government can be had for sig- 
nature from YCND, 5 Caledonian 
Road, London N1. 
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